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eA MR. McDUFFIE’S SPEECH, cena tp eer eprectd this city, as a heyy novelty, having no fuun- the capital and industry employed in it be thrown out of employment. 
’ " ution either m authority or reasun, was nothing more nor less than that | ‘Lhe final result would be, that all th sen is br: 
sud Delivered at a Public Dinner given to him at Charleston. on | the prohibitory duties laid upon those imports which we receive in ex-  trade—the producers of the phen isis atte dachtdann Ber ts, 
May 19, 1831. change for our agricultural staples, and which inevitably tend, as they | and the merchants and ship-owners engaged im effecting the exchange 
pel = pevternr 4 wen ms to weenie this branch ~ our rey ope- —would 9 to content thernselves with one or the other of the alter- 
ich +s . J rate to unpose a burden upon the planters, as such, independent of the | natives, of abandouing the business altogether, or carrying it on with 
ai The speech was elicited by the following toast : burdens they bear, in common with all other claszes, as ‘the consumers | smaller profits of wan 2 and lower wages of labor. The jatter, upon 
“The Hon. Geonce McDurriz—If devoted patriotism and com- | of taxed articles. Now, I will proceed to show you that, divested of | very obvious principles, would be the alternative adopted. 
aith manding eloquence could have availed ought against cupidity and the complication and mystification in which this subject has been art- | If this reasoning be correct when applied to a duty which is laid upon 
injustice, we might have united to our present otiering of gratitude, fully involved, this doctrine is sustained by the common sense of man- | the whole consumption of a given arucle, how much more conclusive 
, by the celebration of a noble victory of Free Trade and Constitutional | kind, as well as by reason, and the authority of a name deservedly | does it become when applied to the partial and discriminating duties of 
Liberty.” celebrated as a political economist, Jean Baptiste Say. On the con- | which we so justly complain. Let us take, for example, Cotton Manu- 
rat! After the applause with which it was received had subsided, Mr. mek eh cere paren has ae  omerg it but a mere theory, | factures, the leading article on the catalogue of the Prohibitory System, 
ect, McDurrie addressed the company to the following effect: Tt adieted by uuiversal practice, and universal experience, and even | and which wiil illustrate the gemius aud character of that system better 
nent rue im the abstract, wholly inapplicable to the case under cousidera- | than any other. ; 
hesens “Lam ata loss, gentlemen, for language adequate to the expression |tion. ‘That the theory | which assumes that the whole burden of an We now import these manufactures to the amount of eight millions 
| to of my profound and grateful sense of the obligation under which yoig! direct tax fails exclusively on the consumer, is contradicted by the | of dollars. Accordiug to the lowest estimate, there are manufactured 
hbes have laid me, by this distinguished and flatt'« ing token of your appro- | Common sense, the common experience, and universal practice of man- | for sale in the United States, at the large establishments, articles of the 
ty FY bation. And while [ must be permitted to ascribe the very ngh enco- kind, will be seen by a giance at the history of taxation in our own |same kind, to the amount of sixteen millions of dollars. The whole 
lif mium you have been pleased to bestow on my humble services, to your | country. © During the administration of the elder Adams, excise duties, | consumption of the United States, therefore, im cotton manufactures 
lan- partiality and kindness, rather than any merit of my owu, I may be | moderate in the extreme, when compared to our present impost duties, | excluding household fabrics—amonnts to twenty-four milliens of dollars 
rent allowed to add, I trust, without vanity, that [ have honestly and disinter- | were laid upon various prodactions of mechanical industry in the United | annually. Now, how is this entire mass of articles affected by Federal 
s. of estedly, and zealously, devoted my best faculties—in common with the | States. The mechanics, in some of the Northern cities, forthwith, | taxation? The eight millions which we import from abroad is subject 
the high-minded and patriotic associates with whom it has been my happi- | raised a mighty clamor against this, as a partial, unjust, and oppressive | to an average tax, which, for the sake of simplifying calcniations, and 
ited ness to act—to the maintenance of those great principles in which are scheme of taxation, and organized public meetings to remonstrate | that I may be certainly under the mark, | will set down at 30 per cent. 
cial involved the interests, the rights, and the liberty of my country. Ever | against it. rhe minds of these men, unsophistic ated by bewildering Phirty per centum upon eight millions gives a revenue of $2,400,000; 
since I have been honored with a seatin the public councils of the Con- | theores, perceived clearly, by the light of that gieatest of all God’s gifts, | which is the amount levied, by the Federal Government upon cotton 
) the federacy, | have watched with anxious apprehension, and resisted with | common rense, that the principal burden of the taxes levied upon the | manufactures. [ have atready shown you, that, even wher the tax is 
$ as my utmost powers, in every stage of its advancement, that system of | productions of their industry, was borne by them as producers. If they | levied upon the whole consumption of the country, it cannotbe thrown 
van- stupendous oppression under which we are steadily and rapidly sink- | had been atiected as consumers merely, they would have had no more | exclusively ou the consumers ; and much less, most assuredly, can thia 
f the ing into utter and hopeless rnin. But lam constrained to admit, that |cause of complaint than ary other class of citizens. The theory in | be done, when the tax is levied upon only one-third of that cousamp- 
et to all my efforts, and the still more powerful efforts of my talented col- | question ts also opposed by the very high authority of the distinguished | ton. The eight milhons of taxed wnanufactures come into competition 
fair leagues, have proved utterly impotent and unavailing, in the fearful and | writer whose name I have just mentioned, who distiuetly lays down | with sixteen millions of the same descrigiies. of goods, that are subject 
suf- unequal contest we have been compelled to wage, with no weapons but | the doctrine, that in no case can the producer throw the whole burden | to no tax at all ; and yet we are called upon to believe the Ganseoniets 
How reason, and truth, and justice, against the fatal career of an interested of an indirect tax upon the consumer, but that the burden is divided ! absurdity, that, in consequence of the itpposition of a daty of thirty per 
indy and predetermined majority. If consolation could be drawn from such eote een them according to the peculiar circumstances in which they | centum upon the eight millions we import, the price of the whole twen- 
a source, we should, at least, have the consolation to reflect, that we | are placed. I must acknowledge, with shame, that when I first advan- | ty-four millions can be enhanced thirty per cent. upon the consumers! ! 
want have not failed of success from the feebleness of our exertion: for no | ced this doctrine im Congress, | had not read the work of Mr. Say, and, } That ts to say, a tax of 82,400,000, levied by the Government operates 
human power of argument and eloquence could have been of any avail couseqnently, was not aware of the emment authority by which { was | 2s a burden of &Y,600,000 upon the people ; and this, too, is maintain- 
rR. against the mere brute force of superior numbers. Nay, if the light of |sustamed. All those who prefer authority to argument, [ refer to the | ed with perfect gravity by those who, in the very next breath, and with- 
iia revelation had been poured forth with all the sublime eloquence of in- chapters of this able author, which treat of taxation. aving, on the | out even turning round, allege that the Taritf does not increase the 
spiration, it would have had no more effect in arresting the progress of | question of authority, said thus much, [ will proceed very briefly to try | price of the protected articles in the smallest degree, but actually makes 
our oppressions, than it would have had in the days of Mahomet, in ar- | the doctrine in question, by the test of reason. | them cheaper!! Some, even, of our own political economists, who mo- 
on of resting the march of an army of his deluded followers, rushing forward If I have not greatly deceived myself—if all the attention I have be- | destly come forward to correct the damgerons heresies of “ our states- 
" to reap a rich harvest of plander, under the influence of a blind fa- | stowed upon this vital and absorbing question, during the whole term of | men,” with an obvious view to mitigate the injustice of the Tariff— 
cito- naticiam. my pablic service, has not been worse than unprofitably devoted to t— | avowediy holding it forth as a system which operates egually and equnit- 
[ am not unaware that many of our fellow-citizens stil] look to Con- | this doctrine can be as clearly demonstrated as any theorem mn geometry. ‘ably upon the diferent sub-divisions of the Usion—have wisisiiings in 
‘heap greas for relief, with a faint hope, long cherished, and long deferred. I ‘The strongest case that can be supposed, for the theory which throws | labored essays, a doctrine which would show the Proteeting System to 
6fty- am also aware that some of our State physicians, notwithstanding the | the whole burden of taxation on the consamer, Is where the duty 1s 1m | be a legislative curse without a parallel in history. It is self-evident that 
b repeated disappointments of these delusive hopes, very confidently tell | posed upon the entire quantity of a given production, eonsumed in the | the whole t:< can be thrown upon the qgnsmer, only by increasing the 
esen- you that all things will come right of themselves. Althongh the patient | Country. Tea, for example, 2 an article which is mt produced Yr otir | price of the texed article to the full =nfeunt of the ; iti ™* is 
is laboring under a mortal disense—although a deleterious and ‘atal poi- | conutry, and the impést duty ts, of course, laid apon the whole con- | equally apparent, that, if the price of the eight millions imported ma- 
gon has been infused into the system, by successive doses of federal suinption of this article. Let us first suppose tea to be im ported free of | nufactures be ratsed thirty per centum by the tax, the price of the six- 
Mem- legislation, until every vein is surcharged and distended, they sry to vou | all duty, and that in ths state of things the people of the United States | teen millions of untaxed domestic manufactnres must be raised to the 
shall with all imaginable composure—when a single dose of volatie alkali | can aflord to consume five millions of poands, at fifty cents a pound, | same level. Every one knows that similar articles, of the same quality, 
TI would give instant relief—' Make voursel¥es perfectly easy, let the pa- | amounting to $2,500,000. Let us, then, suppose a duty of fifiy cents | cannot have different prices in the same market. What, then, shall we 
~ tient be kept perfectly quiet, and she will moat certamly recover by the /a pound to be imposed by the Government. ‘This duty, it is maintain- sty of a system of taxation, which draws only tweaty millions into the 
ind to mere vis medicatrix nature!" Now, permit me to tell you. fellow-citizens, | ed, w ill enhance the price of tea fifty cents a pound, throwimg the whole Federal exchequer, and imposes a burden of erty millions upon the 
nclin- that these doctors have entirely mistaken the nature of the disease under | burden on the consumer, and that the productive industry engaged in| people. This would be almost literally the ease with the existi 
which the body politic is laboring. It is most assuredly not one of those | the tea-trade will bear no special burden. Now mark, I beseech you, | scheme of Federal taxation, if it were true that a partial and discrimin- 
maladies that will work its own cure, as any one will perceive, the mo- | the monstrous absurdities involved im this proposition. We must as. | ating tax of thirty per cent. upon a small portion of our consumption 
ement ment its true character 1s made manifest. I propuse, therefore, with | sume that the people of the United States can afford to egnsume as ninch operates to euhance the cost of the whole consumption of the country 
ee Tre- your kind indulgence, to exhibit a brief, plain, and practical analysis of | tea, ata dollar a pound, as they could at fifty cents; and that whereas | just thirty per cent. 
- that system of disguised oppression, under which the choicest of Heav- | they expended, in the purchase of this beverage, $2,500,000, previoue | No one, certainly, who will take the trouble to analyze the subject, 
r, will en’s temporal blessings are blasted, and this whole community reduced | to the tex, they will be forthwith able and willing to expend $5,000,000 | will venture to persevere in so monstrous a solecism. It would be grant- 
es from a state of the highest prosperity, to the very verge of ruiu. Before, | for the same article after the duty ie imposed upon it. In a word, it | ing a great deal more than the truth of the case would warrant, to say, 
however, I proceed to fulfil this purpose, I must make an apology to | must be assamed that this duty, which plain men ignorantly suppose to} that the whole amount of the tax actually levied, by the Federal Gov- 
this very respectable and intelligent assemblage, for presenting to their | be a burden, actually increases the revenue of the commumty—the | ernment, upon inported cotton manufactures, falls upon the consumers 
yusand consideration these grave matters of State policy, on a festive occaston | fund which defrays the expense of its consumption—precisely 2,500,000 | of cotton manufactures generally. We have seen that this can happen 
actual like the present. I trast I shall find that apology in the very flattering dollars. But it is too obvious to escape the most ignorant pretender, | 1m no case, and least of all in the case under consideration. But I will 
nd the sentiment which has called me from my seat, and in the al-engrossing | who discusses this subject with an honest purpose, that the revenue of | concede for a moment, for the sake of iflustration, that the whole of the 
importance of those topics to which that sentiment has reference. As | the society is diminished by the tax exactly the $2,500,000 which the | $2,400,000, levied by the Government, falls upon the consumers of 
ing po citizeys of South Carolina, deeply impressed with the magnitade of her | theory in question assumes that it is increased. What then—I put it to | cotton manwfactures. Let it now be recollected that we cannot confine 
mately wrongs, I am sure you feel that it is not unbecoming the condition of | auy practical merchant, acquainted with the principles of trade, or to | the operation of this tax to the eight umillious of imported maneafactures, 
Py Colonial vassalage, to which our State is reduced, that we should | any practical man im any walk of industry—would be the inevitable ef- | but that it will diffuse itself over the whole mass, foreign and domestic, 
per. mingle even with the festivities of the hospitable board, the solemmn con- | fect of this tax upon the indastry and capital engaged im the tea trade ? | as certainly, and by as obvious a law, as water assumes a level surface 
nenced sideration of the nature and extent of otir grievances, and the means by | The first and most certain effect would ‘be a great diminution of the | when left to its own naturoé tendency. Even, therefore, according to 
he ex- which our violated rights can be most successfully reclaimed and secur- | quantity of tea consumed in the United States. Very litte more money |the theory that makes the consumers pay the whole tax, the price of the 
| ed. There is another circumstance, personal in its nature, which Iam | would be expended in the purchase of tea, alter the tax, than was ex-/ cotton manufactnres cauld only be enhanced ten per centam in conse- 
Ar, pro- sure will be regarded a& rendering, in some degree, appropriate, re- | pended before ; and this would certainly be the case, where the people | quence of a duty tf thirty per centunr on the portion of them we im- 
uld the marks that would otherwise be out of keeping with the occasion. | could obtain any tolerable substitute for tea. But this sum, which for-} port. It requires mo great skill in arithmetic, to discover that amen- 
for the During the very animated political canvass of the last year, several of | merly purchased five millions of pounds, will now purchase only two | hencement of the price of twenty-four millions of cotton manafaetures 
- the presses of this city abounded with the most marked dennneiations of | millions and a half. We wil, however, suppose the consumption to be | ten per centum, will throw upon the consumers of those manufactures 
applied certain political doctrines, which I had advanced on the floor of Con- | diminished only one million of pounds. Even this would be a diminu- | a burden of $2 400,000, the exect amount levied by the Government. 
| as the gress. was charged with exhibiting an exaggerated picture of our | tion of twenty per centum, aud indicates the burden which would be | Let us now trace this operation a little further. It is a fact that has not 
burdens, “the mere coinage of the brain,” and with having inveiited a | sustained by the productive agency employed in the tea trade, besides | yet been denied—though [I wonder it has not—that the merchant who 
novel theory, before unheard of, in order to rouse the people to resist- what it would sustain im commen with every other kind of indastry, | imports the goods actually pays the whole amount of the duty at the 
— ance and rebellion, by the sense of imaginary wrongs. Yes, fellow- | from the increased price of tea. The true operation of the tax wonld }custom-house. Upon the assamption | have made, he of course pays 
citizens, while the presses to which I allade were as silent as the grave | be simply this : the tea merchants would very honestly endeavor to en- thirty per centum upon cotton manutactares ; but f have shown, that, 
on the subject of that iniquitous system of unjust and oppressive taxa- | force upon the consumers the theory [ am attempting to refute ; they | coming, as he does, inte a market stocked sith twice the quantity of 
_ tion, which they dare not openly vindicate, they were sedalously and | would say to them, “We formerly sold you this tea at fifty cents a} the same article, tree from all taxation, be cannot, at the utmost, en 
, incessantly devoted to the disparagement of my very humble efforts to | pound, but we are now compelled to pay fifty cents at the eustom-honse } hance the price of his imported article more than ten per cent., in eon- 
ited con- anmask the veiled mouster who sat like an incubus on our commerce.’| for the privilege of selling it to you ; you mast, therefore, indemnify us | sequence of the duty. How, then, does he stand affected by the whole 
A foreigner who should have read these journals, would have supposed | for this burden, by paying a dollar a pound, instead of fifty cents.” operation? He pays thirty per centum at the custom-house, and gets 
hy in ad- that the Tariff was a paternal system of protection to South Carolina, | consumers would reply, with equal honesty, and math more reason, | hack ren per centam from the consumer. U the whole eight mil- 
DoLLARs and that the great enemy of the State, against whose perniciows doc- | ** We cannot afford to pay this extravagant price for your article—and, | lions imported there are paid to the Government $2;400,000, and re- 
trines it was most important to warn the people, was one of their own | besides, we do not exactly understand upon what on om of equity | ceived, in consequence, from the consumer, only $800,000. Now, every 
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Repre:»ntatives, who, for ten years, had straggled with all the fidelity 
and zeal, and disinterestedness of an honest heart, and with all the intel- 
lectual powers with which it has pleased God to endow him, to arrest 
the fatal march of a gigantic scheme of artfully disgnised tyrannny 
and oppression, which must inevitably exhaust the great sources of our 
agricultural and commercial prosperity. ; 

I am sure, then, I shall be excused by the intelligent and patriotic 


you would make us pay the whole of the tax which the Government, in 
its wisdom, has thought proper to levy from you. We are willing to 
consent to an equitable division, by paying you seventy-five cents for 
your tea, leaving you to bear the other half of the burden.” This rea- 
sonable compromise ig jast about that which actually takes place be- 
tween the producers and consumers, in ordinary cases of indireet taxa- 


body knows that the merchant will 
twenty per centum that remains to be accownted for. W hat, then, I 
beg to know, has gone with the $1,600,000, which the merchant cer- 
tainly paid at the custem-honuse, and as certainly have not bee able to 
get out of the consumers? It has silently and impercepti 

the legerdemain of this nefarious system, from the pockets o 
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tion, whether of impost or excise. But the matter does not end here. | ers, and is very snugly lodged in the pockets of the manufacturers. 
b subscri- men around me, if I demonstrate that my doctrines are not absolute | Even after this equitable adjustment takes place, and the produeer has | For it will be remembered that the price of the sixteen millions of un- 
political heresies; that the estimate I made of our burdens is not the | consented (as he muat consent) to bear a pertion of the burden, a part | taxed manufactures ig as much enhanced, by the duty, as the eight mil- 
| mere work of imagination, but that it exhibits a pictare too fatally trae | of his trade must be cat off finally destroyed by the tax. For, even | lions which pay the tax; and ten per centum upon sixteen millions of 
nea the | to nature, and, finally, that I am not quite so great ah enemy to my con-| at seventy-five cents a pound, m0 community will consume as much tea rst $1,600,000 as the sum fra 


stituents as their op c 
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the inte ip sect agensy of factors and merchants, the plainest dictates of 
common seuse have been involved in darkness and uncertaimty, by art- 
ful and ingenious mystification. If our planters were to transport their 
own cotion and rice to Europe, exchange them for manufactures, and 
jmport these mauulactures themselves, with a view to consume a part 
of them and sell the rem under, every body would see that the princi- 
pal burden of the tax would rest upon those planters. It would be ap- 
parent, in that case, that the impost duties levied upon the soods re- 
-eived in exehang> for oar agricultural staples, have precisely the same 
effect upon the planters as a discriminating excise duty would have up- 
on them, supposing that they manufactured by machinery the very same 
Srucies whieh Loey bow import in exchange for their cotton and rice. 
Iu fact, tne ior in goods, which are import din exchange tur those sta- 
pies, are, to all intents and purposes, the produchons of our own labor, 
as much so as if we manufactured them by our own machinery. We 
accomplish the same object by ploughs, and hoes, and horses, which the 
manufacturer accomplishes by spindles, aud shuttles, and machinery. 
An mdirect tax, therefore, called an impost duty, has precisely the same 
bearing planters and all concerned, as an indi- 
rect tax. called an excise duty, would have. if levied on the same arti- 
cles acquired by the process of manufacture. Let us suppose, then, 
that our planiers, finding the value of their staples reduced so low by 
thie Libagyait m8 schewes ol their oppressors, as to be scarcely worth the 
expense of transporting them to merket, resolve, in consequence, to 
33 of manufacture. Let us also suppose, that, af- 
ter acquiring competent skill in the business, it should be found, that, 
owing to the abundance and cheapness ofourw ater-power, and the ve- 
ry low rate to which our oppressions have reduced the price of slave-la- 
bor, we could as mach undersell our Northern competitors, with our 
mmanulactured goods, as we formerly did with our imported goods. Let 
as further suppose, that the manufacturers of the North were to allege 
—as I have no doubt they will allege, if we should ever be driven to 
the resort L have jast supposed—that, owing to the decided advantages 
enjoyed by the Southern people. they could not contend with them on 
in the business of manufacture. And finally, let us sup- 
pose that C neress should hearken tu the app sal thus made, and HN pose 
upon the manufacturers of the South, au exclusive aud discriminating 
duty of 30 per cent., in order to protect those ef the North. It wil! pro- 
bably be said that such a duty would be unconstitutional. I think it 
‘vould, but certainly not more so than the existing systein of protection. 

The spirit of the Constitution would be grossly violated, but the Jet- 
ter would be preserved with a most puritauical piety, by enacting that 
all the manufactures of the United States, wrhercrer made, in which the 
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equal terms, 


agency of slaves should be employed, should be subject to a duty of 


thirty per cent., leaving all other manufactures entirely free from taxa- 
tion. This law, though strictly sectional in its operation and design, 
would be as general in its terms as the existing Tariff laws, and 
would doubtless be pronounced constitutional, in al] due form, by the 
Judges of the Supreme Court. 

But my present purpose is not to show that such a system will be 
adopted at some future day, but to show that it would, to every intent, 
and in all its bearings, both in tts principle, and in tts operation, upon 
he different interests and different sections of the Union, be precisely 
the same thing as the system under which we are now suffenng, with- 
out a shadow of difference, except in forms and epithets. Let us trace 
the analogy for a moment. We are told that we have no ground to 
complain, fur that the tax falls exclusively on the consumer, and that 
we dv not consume more than other peop: And pray might we not 
then be told the same thing, with precisely the same truth! We are 
now told also, that the producer bears no part of the burden, but ob- 
tains a full indemnification for the tax imposed apon him eut of the 
consumer. And so, with the very same propriety, 
ceive the same consolation. 
eb 


mighi we then re- 
In one word, I contidently assert—and I 
ng us who maintain 
ion to show the fallacy of the | 
of discriminating excise duties | have supposed, would i no solitary 
respect be more unegual jn its operation, either on the different classes 
or the different sections of this Union, than the systein of discriminat- 
ing impost duties now in force. 

And yet I should flatter myself, if any thing were too absurd for be- 
lief in » litical controversies—that there was not a man in South Caro- 
lins, in the United States, or upon the face of the earth, who could have 
the stupidity to b ‘lieve, or the hardihood te maintai, that such a system 
of discriminating excise duues would have the sewblance oi equality 
in jts relative operation on the Southern and Northern por- 
Contederacy. fn relation to these respective parts of the 
Union, it would be just as unequal as a scheme of indirect taxation 
could be rendered. The very taxes it would draw from the Southern 
Siates, instead of imposing any burden at all on the Northern States, 
would redound to them as abounty. Infact it would be very nearly as 
apegua, as a poll tax levied exclusively on the inhabitants of te slave 
holding States. 

Auother view of this subject which 1s we'll caicuiated to strip it of its 
disguise, will be distinctly exhibited by comparing the effect of a duty 
upen the export of our staples, with a like duty upon the nnport of the 
manufactures received in exchange for them. I confidently maintain, 
as | have heretofore done, that a duty upon imported inanufactures is 
equivalent, with an immaterial excepuon, to an equal daty upon the do- 
mestic productions, given in exchange forthem. The only answer l 
have ever heard to this proposition, ts, that when the duty is levied upon 
uaports, you may obtain specie in exchange for your exports, which 
pays ne duty. 

Without dwelling on the theoretical absurdity involved in this answer, 
1 will simply remark, that, however true it may be, it has nothing to do 
with the facts of the case. Ina point of fact, we do not import specie 
in exchange for our staples, but,on the contrary, the very articles against 
which the prohibitory system is directed. And what I maintain is, that 
as long as we actually import these articles, in retarn for our cotton and 
rice, the planter is precisely as much afiected by a duty upon the one 
as upon the other, with a nominalexception which I will state directly. 
‘et us suppose, to make the case too plain for evasion or equivocation, 
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that two merchants set out for Liverpool, each of thein with a cargo of 


» thousand bales of Upland cotton, worth $30,000 with a view to 
‘xchange them for cotten manufactures. We will Mlso suppose that 
vue of Ukese merehants is compelled to pay an export duty of 334 per 
‘ont., and that the other, under the impression that it would be much 
lass burdeusome, is permitted as a special favor, to export his cotton free 


of duty, on condiiion that he pay a like duty when he imports the re- 


turn cargo. Now, let us follow these merchants through their respec- 
tive adventures, and see how the matier willend. One of them is com- 
pelled to pay ten thousand dollars, at the great national toll gate, as he 


eoes oul, to raise which sum he sells one third of his cotton before he 
leaves the United States. When they reach Liverpool, and sell their 
respective cargoes, one of them finds that he has only $29,000 im 
hus pocket, wherewith to purehase goods while the other exalts in the 
nossession of $30,000. Each of them proceeds to invest his mo- 
mney in cotton manufactures, and they then embark in the same vessel 
for the United States. When they reach the custom-house, the one 


oe 


who recently exylted in his cargo worth $30,000, 1s informed with 


sreat civility, that he will be permitted to land his goods, if he will pay 
the triding sum of $10,000, for so valuable a privilege. He, of 
eonree, ¢ omphes witha proposition &) very reasonabie: but upon com- 


ihe paid a toll of 30 per cent. on the value of his load, as he came to 


—_ _--— 


market, or as he returned home. Now, obvious as this proposition is to 
every apprehension, it is not wore certainly true than that which I have 
laid dowa as to export and import daties. What, then, would you say 
of an export duty upon cotton and rice equal to that now paid on the 
returns réceived fer them? Or, to make the case sitll plainer, what 
would you say of an excise duty, equal in amount, levied upon these 
staples by the Federal Government{ Jt is certamly a matter of no 
possible consequence to the planter whether the duty is levied at his 
own ware-house and callea an excise, or at the Federal custom-house 








and called an exportduty. If there be any ditlerence in the two Cases, 
but the name, lM inust be a very acute discrummation that can discover 
it. Is there a man among us, then, so far goue in the wretched deln- 
sions of the false theory and party excitemient, as to maintain, that an 
excise duty upon cotton and rice which would levy just one half of the 
federal revenue from the productions of less tian one fourth of the popu- 
lation of the whole Union, would be a system of taxation equally dif- 
fusing its burdens over the geographical sub-divisions of this Union? I 
should hope that no such person could be found; and yet hundreds of 
our fellow-citizens are deluded into the belief, that a system of taxation, 
precisely equivalent to this in its relative operation on the planting and 
manufacturing States, is perfectly just and eqitable! | 

I will pow beg leave to exhibit this subject in another point of view, 
calculated to illustrate the unequal and oppressive action of the umpost 
duties upon the Seuth. 

Let us now suppose that the people of the Northern States had dis- 
covered that their soil and climate were tolerably well adapted to the 
culture of cotton and rice, and that instead of commencing the manu- 





facturing business at the close of the late war, they had adopted our 
| mode of obtainining manufactured articles, by cultivating the soil, and 
exchanging its productions for those ariicles. We will also suppose, 
that finding that our soil and climate, added to the cheapness of our la- 
bor, gave us an advantage over them of about forty per ceut., they had 
applied to Congress to protect their agnculture trom the unequal com- 
peuition, by imposing that rate of duty upon our imports of manufac- 
lures, at the sume tume exempting theirs. ‘They would, | donbt not, 
have been at no loss to find arguments for the dis¢rmmination, quite 
sulisfactory to an interested majority in Congress. ‘liey would proba- 
bly have said, ** Why, somehow it seems, that we had’ut ought io pay 
the same duties upon what we get for our cotton and rice that are paid 
by the Southern people, seeing as how they have richer land, a better 
climate, and more negroes. We have made a calculation, and find 
that we cannot sell the goods we got for our cotton and rice, us cheap as 
they can sell theirs, unless they are made to pay a duty of forty per cent., 
and we are exempted from it. ‘This would put us upon an equal footing 
with them; and it is the duty of ail wise governments to put the vanous 
departments of industry on an equal footing.” Monstrous and auda- 
civuus as such an application would have been, and ridiculous as the ar- 
guments are by which I have supposed it to be urged upon Congress, 
they are, in principle, precisely the application and the arguments upon 
which the prohibitive system is founded. And incredible as it may ap- 
pear, at the first view, the supposed discrimination will be tound, upon 
examination, to be in no single particular more unequal or oppressive 
in its operation on the planing State-, than the discrimination which 
now exists, in a forin a litte more diguised. And the same arguments 
would be used to reconcile us to our oppression. They would say to 
us, for example, “ You have uo cause to complain, South, for you get 
the same price for your cotton that we do for ours—the * Liverpool price, 
deducting cc + and charges’—and as to the duty levied upon your im- 
ports, every body knows that is paid by the consumers, and we are 
greater consumers than you are!’ Such is the sum and subsiance of 
the arguments laboriously incuicated upon this community, by the press 





of this city, during the last Summer, to disprove the alleged inequality 
of the burdens imposed upon the planting States; aud i sincerely regret 
to perceive, that those arguments have been adopted by a distinguished, 
high-minded, and patriotic Representative from this city, im the State 
Legislatare, whom I have been and stil am proud to call my friend 
And i know I am not mistaken when I say, thataf he had not formed, 
as I think, an erroneous estimate of the operation of the Protecting Sys- 
tem, if he saw its outrageous and intolerable imjustice in the hight in 
which it appears to me, he would be one of the very last to think of 
“ nassive obedience,” and “ unconditional submission.” 

| regard this matter of the unequal and oppressive operation of the 
system of federal taxation and restiction, as being so vitally iueportant, 
that I must be excused for presenting one more ilustrution of it, which 
will probably be more familar and obvious than any that I have yet 
suggested. 

We will suppose the city of Charleston to be supplied with bread, 
exclusively, by three bakers, and that the City Council should deter- 
mine to raise the whole of the city revenue by a tax upon bread, that 
being an article which every body eats, and it being well ascertained 
that the whole burden of the tax would fall upon the consumers. We 
will next suppose that two of these bakers reside in the Northern part 
of the city, and that, owing to their being very influential men in the 
city elecuions, having to encounter the disadvantage of living on the 
north side of Broad street, or some cause equally substantial, the 
Council determine that the whole of the taxes shall be levied upon the 
bread of the other baker, who supplies just one-third of the consump- 
tion of the city. As every one will readily imagine, the unfortunate 
baker, thus immola‘ed in anjex periment to test an absurd theory in tax- 
ation, would, forthwith, raise a mighty clamor against his oppressors, 
even at the peril of being fuund guilty of rebellion against the city au- 
thorities. Bat the Intendant and Aldermen, believing that this baker 
was only taxed like other people, in proportion to the quantity of bread 
he ate, would, no doubt, bear his complaints with as much composure 
asa natural philosopher would contemplate the expiring agonies of a 
rat under an exhausted receiver. Indignant, that he should be so stu- 
pid as to believe himself oppressed in utter contempt of an established 
theory, they would say to him, * We are astonished, sir, at your un- 
founded clamors; you are not, perhaps, aware, how much you are 
exposing your ignorance of poliitcal economy, for does not Adam Smith 
expressly say that a tax upon any production is exclusively paid by 
the consumers of it?” ‘To this very paternal expostulation, the baker 
would reply—* Gentlemen, I know nothing about your political econo- 
my, but the draft which you offer to give me on the consumer, to in- 
demnify me for the three cents I have to pay on every loaf of bread, 
will be certainly protested. If you had laidan equal tax upon the bread 
of the other two bakers, [ should have stood some chance to get {rom 
the consumer a considerable part of what I pay into the treasury. But 
my competitors, having no tax to pay at all, can afford to sell their bread 
just as cheap as they did before you laid tis tax upou mine. If I were 
to raise the price of my loafa single cent, they would undersell me, and 
;engross the whole market—for, they told me the other day, that they 
| could make a third more of bread at the same price, if they could only 
get a market for it.’ Here, then, to compare small things with great, 
lisa complete exemplifieation of the relative condition of the Tariff and 
ithe planting States, as they are aflected by federal taxation. The two 
| bakers north of Broad street represent the ‘Tariff States, and the baker 
| south of that line is but too true representative of the oppressed planting 
| States. 
| Ifa Statesman were called upon to devise an equal system of taxa- 
| tien for this Coniederacy, having no view to the protecting system, and 











panag steck with his competitor, on thus side of the federal toll gate, he | he should think it best to resort to Indirect taxes, what plan would he 


18 astonished to find that they are almost precisely in the same condition. 
“he only dulerenee between them would be, the interest on $8 10,000, 
for the period consumed im the voyage; a ditlerence nearly counterba- 
lanced by that between the value of cotton in the United States, upon 
which the export duty was paid, and the value of it in Liverpool upon 
r its equivalent, the mmport duty must be estimated. As lam 
* back countryman | must take the liberty of stating how a plain 
farmer would reason in a case involving precisely the same principle, 
ind feraishing a very obvious and familiar illustratifn. If, then, there 
was a toll gate at the entrance of this city, a farmer, unsophisticated by 


thevretical subUeties, would regard it as perfectly immaterial whether 


, ’ 
wincil, 


| adopt to make the nearest approach to equality? The very first canon 

he would lay down, would be, that whenever a tax should be levied 
upon any portion of a given product of manufuctmre, the very saine tax 
shoald be levied upon the whole of that article consumed in the United 
States. Whatever duty, therefore, should be laid upon an imported 
article, the very same duty should be laid upon the same description of 
article manufactured in the United States. If itshould be determined, 
for example, afier surveying the whole field of taxation, that it was 
necessary to raise $2,400,000, by a duty upon-cotton fabrics, the object 





would be accomplished with the most perfect equity, by a duty of ten 
per cent., equally levied om the eight millions imported, and the sixteen 
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millions manufactured at the Northern factories. No man can deny 
that such a tax would be perfectly just and equal, both as it regards the 
different classes of the community, and the ditferent States of the Con- 
federacy. I defy the severest scrutiny to point out a single objection to 
itineiher of these respects. And yet this ax, which no one w ill al- 
lege to be unjust or unequal, is as different from the existing tax as the 
North pole is remote fromthe South. 

Applying the same principle to all the articles now fostered by the 
protecting system, we should have a revenue ample for all the legiti- 
mate purposes of the Union, with a reduction of the duties upon the 
imports obtained fur our great staple, from an average of forty per cent. 
lo un average often. We have the very highest authority—that of the 
most intelligent representatives of the manufacturers—tfor saying, that 
such a change in our system of taxation would scatter ruim and deso- 


_Tation over the whole region of the manufacturing States, and it is too 


obvious to admit of question, that it would operate upen our prosperity 
like the refreshing showers of Heaven upon a parched soil and wither- 
ed vegetation. And yet, by some unaccountable fatality, though every 
man must feel and see that we are sinking into inevitable ruin, under 
the existing system of high duties, and although the manufacturing 
States are incessantly clamoring for an increase of the taxes, they have 
the unblushing effrontery to tell us that the burdens of federal taxation 
are equitably distributed among the several States of the Confederacy ; 
and we have those among us, who permit themselves to be so far de- 
luded by the insidious arts of the adversary, as to be the willing dupes 
of this audacious imposture, and the very instruments of its propagation. 

Whatever else may be said of the Northern people, they certainly 
understand their interest in pecuniary matters; and, from all that J 
have seen of the conduct of their Representatives, I do not believe they 
would consent to the universal repeal of the taxes, even if the Govert- 
ment had no use for the revenue. As a mere matter of pecuniary 
speculation, the fiscal action of the Federal Government is worth mil- 
lions to them annually; and if God, in the dispensations of his Provi- 
deuce, were to reveal a plan by which Governinent could be carried on 
without revenue, | sincerely believe they would regard it as the greatest 
curse, in a pecuniary point of view, that could be inflicted upon them. 
Having thus attempted, fellow-citizens, to exhibit a true and faithfel 
pictare of the gross injustice and inequality of our burdens. I will offer 
one or two general remarks on the necessity of correcting so great an 
evil, and the danger of permitting it to continue. 

‘Lhe great fundamental and conservative principle of Confederative 
Government, should be equal taxation. ‘The inevitable consequence of 
violating it, is to enrich and corrupt one portion of the Union, to impov- 
erish and enslave the other. I believe this Confederacy cannot possibly 
be held together, under a permanently unequal and unjust system of 
taxation. No iree people, seeing and understanding their real situa- 
tion, will ever submit tout. I never have been one of those who placed 
much relhance upon mere paper limitations upon the powers of the 
Federal Government, as a means of securing liberty. And for myself, 
1 am now prepared to make a compromise with the General Govern- 
ment, by striking out all the limitations upon its powers, upon the single 
condition that we have a well defined, certain, and inviolable guarantee 
for equa! taxation. Yes, | am prepared to say to Congress, “ give me 
adequate securities that South Carolina shall never be compelled to pay 
more than her equitable and constitutional quota of taxes, either by a 
system of direct taxation, or any other of « qual certainty, and then you 
may do what you please, or more correctly speaking, what you dare. 
if every State actually paid an equal contribution to the Federal Trea- 
sury, by asystem of direct taxation, my life upon it, there would be no 
jarther wasve of public treasure upon wild and improvident schemes of 
internal inprovement. ‘Those who are now so liberal in expending the 
money of other people, would then be as remarkable for economy in 
expending theirown; and, [ think it extremely doubtful, whether an 
appropriation could be forced through Congress for constructing a Na- 
tioual road ten miles long. Wise and patriotic as our ancestors un- 
doubtedly were, they do not seem to have foreseen the real dangers that 
were to threaten our iiberties, or to have been impressed with the neces- 
sity of providing guards against them. ‘They were remarkably careful 
to provide guarantees for the security of personal liberty, when, in 
fact, since the days of Magna Charta, personal liberty never has been 
in danger in any country inhabited by the Anglo-Saxon race. No 
legislative body, elected by the people, and responsible to them, wilk 
ever dare to invade the rights of personal liberty. Political responsi- 
bility is perfect here, because the act that endangers the personal liberty 
of one man, equally endangers that of all, whether residing in the East, 
West, North, or South. But it is not so with the rights of property. 
In the present state of political intelligence, net only im the United 
States, ba almost throughout Europe, this is the only point where 
liberty can be successfully assailed, and even this cannot be done di- 
recily. No Government would venture to perpetrate direct and open 
plunder; but, through the process of taxation, the most sacred rights 
are violated, and the most horrible outrages committed, not only with 
unpunity, but in the name of liberty, and with all the honors of patriot- 
ism. ‘lhe revenue power, therefore, of the Federal Government, from 
which the least danger seems to have been generally apprehended, is the 
fruitful source of all the corruption and oppression of which we so justly 
complain. By its uneqnal action, the Government is thrown frum its 
equipoise, and the principle of responsibility ceases to operate. 

It is mortifying to our pride, as the citizens of a free State, to con- 
template cur oppression in another aspeet. We are actually reduced to 
a condition of Colonial vassalage. The very bonds that were sundered 
by the patriotic energies of our forefathers, are again fastened upon us 
by new and more severe taskmasters. Our ancestors were compelled 
to trade with the mother country, a restriction which they scarcely felt. 
because, even with unlimited freedom, they would hardly have traded 
any where else. We are compelled, under heavy custom-house penal- 
ties, to tirade with the Tariff States, who have no claims of pateruity to 
sanction such an exercise of authority over us, or to insure moderation 
iu its exercise; a restriction which we feel to be utterly ruinous, be-~ 
cause it excludes us from the very markets to which our interests most 
strongly lead us. 

Our great agricultural staple is admitted into the ports of the greatest 
manufacturing nation of Europe, with a mere nominal duty. Upon 
the inmost obvious principles of reciprocity, and in conformity with our 
undoubted interests, we ought so admit the manufactures of that nation 
upon the most liberal terns in return. If we were permitted to regu- 
ale our own interests, if we constituted an inc opendent power, all. will 
admit thatit would be madness and suicidal folly to exclude British. 
manufactures by prolibitory duties. Yet, by a fatal perversion of the 
power of Congress, the very thing is done which is most :uinoas to our 
imterests, in order to build up the prosperity of other States at our ex- 
pense. We vainly boast of the blessings of self-gevernment, when 
those whe are directly interested in our destruction dre disposing of our 
rights at their pleasure, and actually immolating them at the shrine of 
avarice and ambition. 

According to the true principles of constitutional liberty, there is no 
security for the nights of property, where the power whieh imposes 
taxes 1s not responsible to the people who pay them. Siill less, when 
that power is responsible to those who not only are exempted from the 
burden, but derive a pecuniary bi nefit from its imposition. ‘Phere ia 
no form of despotism so utterly intolerable, as an interested mayority 
acting upon the peculiar and adverse interests of the minority. They 
act without any control, moral or political, and are utterly destitute of 
the sympathy which would be felt by the most absolute aristocracy, 
when residing among their subjects. We are, in fact, the subjects of 
the very worst species of aristocracy in the world, an wpstart meree 
aristocracy, of absentee landlords, whe know very little about ramon | 
ferings, and care still less, and who, so far from being actuated by feel- 
ings of kindness, are notoriously influenced by the most bitter feelings 
of political ammosity and prejudice. Indeed, the whole of the plantin 
States may be justly regarded as constituting a vast planta aa 
ourselves mere stewards, toiling for the benefit of these absentee land. 
lords, who actually receive much the largest part of our neti income, 
without any of the trouble or responsibility of management 
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tendency of the system of Federal taxation upon the great interests of 
the South, is confirmed by all the historical phenomena which have 
marked its progress. O 

At the close of the war in Europe, a great revolution took place in 
the commercial relations of the world, decidedly adverse to the prosperi- 
ty of the Northern States, and as decidedly favorable to the prosperity 
of the Southern States. The former were cut off from the carrying 
trade, which, during the general war, had been the source of great 

rosperity. ‘They were also, in a short time, by the curn-laws of Great 
ritain, and other causes, cut off from the markets for their grain, w hich 
they had previously enjoyed. On the contrary, the Southern States had 
an unprecedented extension of the demand for their great staples. Lhe 
whole continent of Europe embarked in the manuiacture of cotton 
goods, and these fabrics rapidly supplanted those of every other mate- 
rial. The Southern States had other decided advantages over the 
Northern. ‘They were blessed with a fertile soil, a congenial climate, 
and the most valuable staple in the world—a staple produced on a very 
emall portion of the earth ; whereas the Northern States had a compara- 
tively barren soil, producing a staple recently excluded from foreign 
markets, and grown in every part of the world. Yet all these nataral 
and commercial advantages of the Southern States have been so com- 
pletely blasted by the fiscal action of the Federal Government, that the 
whole region of the planting States has been steadily and rapidly de- 
caying, while the naturally less favored region of the Northern States, 
has fourished almost beyond example. No one can coutemplate the 
rapid growth and prosperous trade of the Northern cities, and the towns 
and villages which are constantly springing into existence, as it created 
by some magical power, and then turn his eyes upon the me- 
moorials of Cecay every where exhibited in the ciues, aud towns, and vil- 
lages of the South, without being convinced that the pernicious influ- 
ence of human tyranny and oppression has withered the choicest 
blessings of Heaven in one portion of the Confederacy, that another 
portion might prosper on its ruins. I am aware that some attempt to 
account for this extraordinary phenomenon, by aseribing it to the sape- 
rior industry of the Northeru people. ‘This idea, however, is conela- 
sively refuted by a comparison of the price of labor. ‘The most ordina- 
ry laborer on a Northern farm receives fifiy cents a day as his wages, 
and all the departments of mechanical and manafacturing industry re- 
ceive a much higher reward than even this. Now, every practical 
planter will sustain me in the assertion, that the profits derived from 
each operative on a cotton plantation—I speak knowingly of the upper 
country—do not amount to More, upon an average, than twelve and a 
half cents. Yet I confidently assert, that each working hand on a cot- 
ton plantation performs decidedly more agricultural labor than each 
hired laborer on a Northern farm, in the course of the year. Let any 
one calculate what would be the result, if a cotton planter with the 
most productive soil, were to attempt the culture of cotton with hired 
labor, at fifty cents a day. With one hundred hands he would make, 
I will assume, taking the average of seasons, three hundred bales of 
Upland Cotton, worth, at the utmost, not more than nine thousand dol- 
lars. But he would have to pay his laboreis, estimating three hundred 
working days in the year, the sum of 15,000 dollars. At the close of 
the year, therefore, this planter would find that his valuable plantation, 
with the capital expended ia the purchase of horses, ploughs, and all 
the implements of agricalture, would yield him a clear loss of six thou- 
sand dollars! If the soil and climate of the Northern States were as 
well adapted to the culture of cotton as ours, it is perfectly cbvious that 
they could not cultivate this article at a less price than twenty-five cents 
a poand for the common upland. How does it happen, then, that with 
#0 many natural advantages of soil, and climate, and staple, agricultural 
labor is so much worse rewarded in the South than in the North! The 
answer is obvious: We cultivate a staple which is subject to a Federal 
tax, equal to one-third of our incomes, and this very tax is transferred 
as a bounty to Northern labor, and diffused in various forms through all 
the departments of Northern industry. I[t is impossible that any soil, 
however productive. or any industry, however toilaome and efhcient, 
ean stand this exhausting process. Ruin, utter ruin, is the inevitable 
destiny of the cotton planter, if some power be not interposed to relieve 
him from the oppression thus inflicted upon hin by a heartless and irre- 
sponsitle tyranny. 
decline in the price of cotton has kept a uniform pace with the 
progress of the prohibitory system, clearly indicating the relation of 
cause and effect. Previous to the Tariff of 1°24, the price of uplands 
never remained below fifteen ceuts a pound, for any length of time, but 
very generally continued above that point, sometimes rising even to 
thirty cents and upwards. Subsequeut to that period, and previous to 
the passage of the Tariff of 1525, the price of uplands was more gene- 
rally above than below 124 cents a pound, so that this may be safely as- 
sumed as the average price during that period. Since 1825, the decline 
has been steady and continned, until it has fallen below ten cents, 
and, it must still continue to fall, until our fields beeome desolate, and 
our planters are compelled to abandon the homes of their ancestors, and 
fly to same distant land with the hope of restoring their ruined fortunes. 
In this state of things, a very grave and awful responsibility devolves 
upon the sovereignty of South Carolina—that of interposing is sacred 
shield to protect our citizens from plunder and oppression, and ulumate 
ruip. 

I believe this to be one of those great emergencies in human afiairs, 
which imposes an imperative obligation upon the sovereign power of 
the State, to take care that the Republic receive no detriment. T will 
not moot the question of nullification as a mere question of constitu- 
tional power, for I am aware of the efforts of our oppressors to make an 
issue upon that, in order to divert public attention {rom the true issue. 
I will readily concede that a State cannot nullify an act of Congress, by 
virtue of any power derived from the Constitution, Lt would be a per- 
feet solecism to suppose any such power was conferre: by the 
Constitution. This might flow from another source. All that 

State, in this respect, necessarily results from the 
mere fact of sovereignty. Thank God, no one yet been found 
bold enough to maintain that South Carolina is shorn of that high 
and sacred prerogative, and reduced, politjcally, to the condition of a 
€o ion or a colony; yet many reason upon the subject precisely as 
if this were the case. h of South Carolina are subject to the 
laws of Congress, provided they be authorized by the Constitution ; 
but with no propriety of language can it be said that the State, the 
sovereign State of South Carolina, is subject to Congress, or to any 
human power. Accordingly, we find that the Federal Government 
acts exclusively upon the citizens of the States having no constitutional 
faculty whatever to operate upon the sovereignty of the States. W hat- 
ever position, therefore, this State may assume in its sovereign Capacity, 
neither Congress, nor al] the departments of the Federal Government 
united, can constitutionally do a solitary act to change that position. 
If they could, it would involve the absurd contradiction that the State is 
sovereign and subject at the same time. In my view of the subject, 
the great advantage of a confederacy of sovereign States, over a con- 
solidated Government, consists in the existence of an organized sove- 
reignty, competent to protect those rights and interests from tyranny and 
oppression, which, under other forms of Government, cauld only be 
protected by unorganized resistance, revolution, and civil war. 

We hear our oppressors, and not ie Ye our own citizens, 
very gravely talking about the treason and rebellion of resisting the un- 
constitutional acts of Cor , by interposing the sovereign power of 
the State, precisely as the English oppressors of our ancestors, and the 
tories of that day, talked about the treason and rebellion of resisting our 
sovereign lord the king. But thanks to our illustrious and heroic ances- 
tors, the States are no longer Colonies. Whatever sovereign decree a 
State shall promulgate, in protecting the rights and liberties of the peo- 
ple from outrage and oppression, every citizen within its limits would 

bound by the most saered ties of allegiance, to carry into effect. The 
citizen would, of course, be exempted from the guilt of treason. The 
real traitor, he who would be legally and constitutionally subject to be 
punished for treason, would be the citizen of the State who took sides 
with our oppressors, and attempted to enforce the acts of unconstitation- 
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~ exposition whith ttnts pebechel of the oppressive and ruinous ‘al tyranny. Where, then, is the difficulty, and where the danger of 


interposing the sovereign power of the State, in a case of acknowledged 


injustice and Oppression, perpetrated in opposition to the most solemn = |::ve been in the habit of taking their laborers to the stream, and of 
guarantees of the covenant of Union? Allow me to tell you, that) 


there is no real diiliculty or danger iu the matter, that a freeman should | 


regard for a moment. 
it is true that our adversaries, and their coadjutors amongst us, have | 
menaged to conjure up the most horrible phantoms of disunion, civil | 
war, und fraternal bloodshed. ‘This is the stale artifice of tyrants. In 
all ages of the world, tyranny has endeavored to intrench itself behind 
some sacred barrier, or screen itself from scrutiny aud responsibility, by 
sume sacred emblem. A Roman Emperor, when surrounded by the 
seditious clamors of an indignant people, rushing forward to drag the 
detested monster from his poilated throne, could caim the storm of the | 
multitude, by hanging out the imperial eagle. A ‘lurkish Sultan, be- | 
sieged in his Palace, and in imminent danger of having his reign i 
minated by the bow-string, has only to exhibit the holy bapmer of the 
crescent, and the infuriated janisaries bow down and worship it. fn | 
like manner, that most monstrous and intolerable of all tyrannies, an | 
interested and mercenary majority, like the veiled prophet of _Khorasin, | 
seeks to conceal its horrible deformuty, by imterposing the sacred banner 
of the Union. ‘Those who dare not openly vindicate tyranny, and jus- 
ufy oppression, exclaim in the most patriotic agonies—The Union, the 
Luiou, the Union is in danger! Even if this were trae—if the Unron 
were in ten mes the peril that really exists—I would emphatically ask, 
upou Whom rests the responsibility of bringing it into jeopardy? Does 
that responsibility rest upon those who violate the Constitution, and per- 
petrate insutierable oppression, or upon those who, animated by the 
spuit, aud sustained by the example of their ancestors, nobly resolve to 
resist that oppression ? No wan is more sincerely attached to the Union, 
mamtained i the true spirit of the Federal covenant, thanlam. God 








forbid that 1 should ever be disselved, if it can be preserved consist- 
ently with our constitutional rights and liberties; but God forbid that it) 
should exist a single year after it shall be distinctly ascertained that it | 
can ouly be preserved by the sacrifice of that glorious imheritance winch 
our ancestors consecraied with their blood 

When a tyranuical and oppressive major.ty, throwing aside all the 
restraints of the Consmiution, epenly perpetrate robbery under the 
forms of legislation, and | am called upon to recoguize thie as the 
authority of the Union, | say, and I say it in the spirit of the decalogue, 
“f will not bow down and worship thisfalse idol.” ‘The Union, such 
as the majority have made it, is a foul monster, which those who wor- 
ship, after seemg its deformity, are worthy of their chains. What! 
shall a freeman, whose love ot hberty is cherished by the example of a 
glorious ancestry, like the wretched and deluded victim of Lastern 
idolatry, when the car of destruction is rolling over him and crushing 
him to death, breathe out his last bieath in hosannas te the monster-god 
who resides upon the car and revels in his blood! Whatever they may 
pretend, and whatever they may believe, those are not the true friends 
of a constitutional Union, who recommend passive obedience to every 
act of tyranny and oppression, perpetrated in the name of that Union. 
But disunion is not the worst of the spectral dangers that have been 
conjured up by the artful devices of our adversaries. Frightful pictures 
of war and blood are presented to alarm the mid, and 1 is with deep 
mortificauon I acknowledge that many have been imposed upon by se 
shuilow au artifice. It is umpossible to contemplate the conduct of our 
ancestors, when placed in similar circumstances, without blushing for 
our degeneracy. ‘They commenced the Revolution that secured our 
liberty, when their oppressions were not one hundredth part as grevious 
as ours. A miserable tax of 3d. a pound on tea, was the extent of their 
grievance. Being dependent colonists, they had no organized sover- 
eignty to protect them from the perils of rebellion and treason. With 
halters round their necks and the stign®™ of treason on their foreheads, 
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have also afforded gold dust. Whenever the maize and cotton are 
weeded, and the busimess of the plantation is in advance, the proprietors 
washing and searching for gold. By conducting the andertaking in 
this manner, it was found that it not only paid wages, but afforded « 
profit. Experience has proved, that a bushel of the sand would often 
afford gold to the value of 50 cent. A jump weighing 27 dwts. was 
found in July, icve. Small pieces of 4, 6, and even 14 dwts. have 
been alsy found. 

“ The common way of working was, first, to pick out all the visible 
grains from tie auriferous sand, and to throw the residue iwto a heap ; 
and, afterwards, to separate the more minute particles by amalgamation 
with quicksilver. It has been supposed that the alluvial stratum im 
which the gold hes, is very extensive. A mass, weighing a pound, was 
found in Anson County. 

“4 few years ago, a publication was made that gold had been found 


|in the sand of James Kiver, or one of its strea:ns, at Lynchburg, m 


V irgiuia. 





COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES. 





From the United States Telegraph. 


We obtain the following information from the letter of the Resister 
of the Treasury, transmitting the Annual Statement of the Commerce 
and Navigatiou of the United States. 


‘The Imports during the year ending on the 30th of September, 1°30. 
have amounted to $70,276,920 ; of which amount, $61,035,739 were 
uuported in American vessels, and $4,641,151 in foreign vessels. 


The Exports during the year ending on the 30th of Septembor, 1830, 
ave amounted to $73,549,508 ; of which $59,462,029 «vere of domes- 
tic, and $14,337,479 of foreign, articles. Of the domestic articles $51,- 
106,189 were exported in American vessels, and $8,255,840 in foreign 
vessels. Of the foreign articlea $12,776,529 were exported in Ameri- 
can vessels, and $1,610,950 in foreign vessels. 967,227 tons of Ame- 
rican shipping entered, and 971,760 tons cleared from, the ports of the 
United States. 131,900 tons of foreign shipping entered, and 133,436 
tons cleare., durinz the same period. © 


| ; = 
The Registered ‘Tonnage, as corrected for the 3ist of De- = = 
cember, 1829, ts stated at....... teeceececeves cece sees es GU, 142, SB 


The Enrolled and Licensed Toanage,.........0..+--+-509,858.10 
And the fishing vessels at........cscccescesccsececces 100,796.78 





Tons. .....1,260,797.81 
Of the Registered “Tounage, amounting, as before stated, to 650,- 
142.88, there were employed in the whale fishery 57,284.32. 


The total average of shipping built in the United States, during the 
year 1029, was: 





Registered,....... oecceec see re, eee TT 
Py Sc caccoseucecse eee ceeececcccesessese sees 45,ee). BO 
Total......77,098.65 


The Tonnage on which duties were collected, during the year 1829, 
amounted as follows ° 
The Registered ‘Tonnage employed im the foreign trade, paying duty 
OM Cach VOYAZe,...cccss cece es csecsecececesccsetc cus s -OO,43).26 
The Enrolled & Licensed Tonnage employed in the eoast- 
ing trade, paying an annual duty—also, Registered Tonnage 
employed in the same trade, paying duty on each entry,...748,750.72 





nobly disdaining to count the costs of a contest, which, though they 
should perish, was to secure liberty to their posterity, they fearlessly en- 
countered the gigantic power of a mighty nation. And with this glori- 
ous example beiore us, shall we basely surrender the inheritance of our 
children, trom a disgraceful pame excited by imaginary dangers? Shall 
we be terrified by mere phantoms of blood, when our ancestors, for less 
cause, encountered the dreadful reality! Great God! Are we the de- 
scendants of those ancestors' Are we freemen! Are we men—grow 1 
men—w be frightened trom the discharge of our most sacred duty, and 
the vindication of our most sacred rights, by the mere nursery stories of 
raw-head and-bloody-benes, which even the women of our country 
laugh to scorn ? 

"Lhe idea of bloodshed and civil war, in a contest of this kind, is ut- 
terly ridiculous. How would the war commence? Who would begin 
it, and what would be the occasion or the pretext of using arms? I con- 
fess [ am utterly at a loss to imagine. 

We have but one difhiculty to prevent us from achieving a glorious 
victory over Our oppressors: it is Our own unfortunate divisions. I 
have a most consoling confidence that the intelligence and patriotism of 
the people will overcome this. Wath united counsels, the State cannot 
fail to be triumphant; but with divided and distracted counsels, it will 
be in vain to hope that we shall ever be reheved from our ®ppressions. 
Those, therefore, who persevere in 2 course which shall paralyze the 
efiorts of the State to relieve our citizens from unconstitutional oppres- 
sion, will assume a tremendous responsibility. Whatever may be their 
motives, they will make themselves the accompiices of our oppressors. 
We have but one course to pursue. Let us stand firm and immovable 
apon our principles, holding out the banner of constitutional liberty to 
all who choose to rally under it. If the State so wills it, we are free. 
But if the public voice should decree otherwise, and unconditional sub- 
mission be our doom, we shall at least have the consolation of reflecting 
that we have had no agency in forging chains for our children. 

In conclusion, pases, I beg leave to propose a sentiment— 

The Cuty of Charleston—A melancholy monument of the withering 
and consuming curse of unequal and oppressive taxation—may the time 
speedily arrive, when she shall rise frow her ruins, the cheering monu- 
ment of a renovated commerce, freed from the shackles of unconstitu- 
tional restriction, by the sovereign power of a State, once more animat- 
ed by the spirit of John Rutledge, Henry Laurens, and Christopher 
Gradsden. 





HISTORY OF GOLD IN NORTH CAROLINA. 


From the Miner’s Journal. 


The following is a short notice of the first gold found in North Carolina, 
which is extracted from Notes to “ Philip's Mineralogy,” by Samuel 
L. Mitchell, of New York, published in 1618: 

“Meadow Creek, a branch of Rocky River, a principal stream of the 
Pee Dee, in Cabarrus County, N Carolina, is more remarkable 
than any of the Freedoman States, for native gold. About the year 
1503, grains and lumps to the amount of $15,000, were gathered. ‘The 
first piece was found by a boy, who was exercising himself in shooting 
small fishes with a bow and arrows. The masses were of different 
weight, from goid dust to the unparalleled bulk of a lumy of nearly 
28 pounds. The heaviest of these natural specimens lost only 15 per 
cent. on being melted and refined. The smaller and lighter of them 
lose only from 2 to 5 per cent. ‘The ‘grains of gold are found scattered 
among the sand. 

“The rocks are of the primitive formation, and the gold is dissemi- 
nated among their ruins. 

“The specimen which I received from Governor Alexander, is of a 
rich and beautiful yellow, and is blended with particles of white quartz. 
The Director of the. Mint reported that, during 1804, about $11,000 of 
the golden money coined there, was from the gold of North Carolina. 

“ Por a year or more after the first discovery, pieces were occasionally 
found, of 4 and 5 pounds weight, and a great number of the size of 
small grains; and the last | heard of this gold-finding business was, 
that quicksilver had been employed by the workers, for separating the 


minute particles of gold from the sand. 


Fishing vessels, the same,....... seer seeees cee- 13) ,099.50 
Duties were also paid on tonnage owned by citizens of the 
United States, engaged in the foreign trade, not registered, . . .1.752.85 





Total amount on which duties were collected,......1,732.034.43 





POLITICAL CONSISTENCY. 


From the Pendleton Messenger. 


In 1820, at a meeting in Boston, Mr. Webster said, “taxes imposed 
on the people, for the sole Senefit of any one class of men, are equally 
inconsistent with the principles of our Constitution, and with sound 
policy; alse, “ that high bounties on such domestic manufactures as 
are principally benefitted by the Tariff, favor great capitalists rather 
than personal industry ;” and, “ that the proposed Tarifi, and the prin- 
ciples on which it is avowedly founded, would have a tendeney to 
diminish the industry, impede the prosperity, and corrupt the morals of the 
people.” Yn his speech in the Senate, in 1830, he said, “ the authority 
of Congress to exercise the revenue power, with direct reference to the 
protection of manufactures, is @ questionable authority, far more ques- 
tionable, in my judgment, than the power of internal improvements.” 
In a speech the other day, at a dinner in New York, he said, “ Jet any 
man who would degiacde and enfeeble the National Censtitution—let 
any man who would nullify its laws, stand forth and tell us what he 
would wish. What does he propose 1 Whatever he may be, and what- 
ever substitute he may hold forth, Lam sure the people e this country 
will decline his kind interference, and hold on by the Constitution 
which they possess. Any one who would willingly destroy it, I rejoice 
to know, would be looked upon with abhorrence.” This gentleman 
voted against the Tariff in 1c He voted for a higher one in 1828. 
In 1820, he said it was inconsistent with the principles of the Constitu- 
tion, and, in 1230, that it was a questionable authority. He now says, 
he rejoices to know, that any man who would attempt to nullify the 
Constitution, would be looked upon with abhorrence. No man in 
South Carolina has yet proposed a nullification of the tute 
though our State is said to be head quarters of the nullification doc- 
trine. The real nuilifiers of the Constitution, we take it, are those who 
pass an act inconsistent with its principles, or of questionable avthority, 
and, of the number, Mr. Webster, according to his own showing, 1s 
one. They who think the State has a right to put its veto on an act 
passed in the teeth of the Constitution, are certainly not entitled to the 
appellation of nullifiers of an instrument, the purity of which they are 
endeavoring to defend. For Mr. Webster's talents we have the highest 
regard. We regret that we cannot feel as much for his character. 





PRESENTATION OF THE AMERICAN SYSTEM 
AS A NUISANCE! 


From the Alabama State Intelligencer. 


We, the Grand Jury of St. Clair County, have with unfeigned re- 
gret observed the course of policy purssed by a majority of Congress, 
im relation to the Southern section of these United States—a course 
which overs generous mind, unshackled by prejudice, must consider as 
partial in the extreme. The policy of taxing the agricaltural class of 
the community,to support manufacturers before they can support them- 
selves, by fair competition, is unjust we know, and impolitic we believe, 
while we feel it burdensome in the extreme. ‘T'o discharge the debt of 
the nation, and to support the General Government. constitutionally ad- 
ministered, we take a pride in bearing our full quota ; but against im- 
posts to protect premature manufacturing establichments, (as oranges in 
a hot-bouse,) or to raise a fuud to promote partial improvements, of a 

local nature, we most earnestly pretest. And, as a most effectual me- 

thod of obtaining a redress of our heavy grivances, we believe it neces- 

sary to place on the floor of Congress the best talents we can command. 

And, from an intimate acquaintance with the public services, the ta- 

lents, and genuine Republican principles, of the Honorable Samuel W. 

Mardis, we present him to the Citizens of this County and District as 

eminently qualified to represent their wishes and their wants. and to de- 

fend their nghts, in the councils of the nation. 





“The sands of Long Creek, about 18 miles from Meadow Creek, 


(Signed) WILLIAM LITTLE, Foreman. 
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Barner of the Constitution. 





THE AMERICAN SYSTEM AND THE ADVER- 
TISER. 
From the Eastern Argus. 


The Advertiser of Friday last replies to our article rolative 
to the encouragament of * native talent aud home iodusiry.” 
We briefly examine this reply. ** We are satisfied” (says the 
Advertiser] “ with the pteseat Tariff.” In support of this 
declaration, it has sung mach avd loudly of late upon the ar- 
ticle of SUGAR. This, all willadmit, is an essential article of 
consumption. Every family in this great republic uses it; and 
should it ever be excluded from the table of any poor man, by 
an exorbitant duty? We wil! briefly recapitulate facts. About 
140,000,000 pounds of sugar constitute the anoual cousump- 
tion of the United States; 60,000,000 pounds of this quantity, 
(or therenbouts,) are imported from abroad. Three cents per 
pound are paul upoo the nported, which go iuto the lreasury 
of the United States. The remaining 80,000,000 pounds are 
manufactured in the Unired States, and are sold for the same 
price as the foreigu sugar, including the duty and the expense 
of ifapertation. These three cents upon every pound of do- 
mestic sugar, together with the amouut necessary to pay the 
expense of importation, say one ceut per pound, go into the 
pockets of the American plauters in the same way as the duty 
on foreign goes iuto the United States Treasury, amounting to 
upwards of two millions of dollars annually. Add this bonus 
thus paid to the home planters, to the duty paid upon foreign 
importations, and it wall be found that consumers of sugar in 
this free republic, pay a tax upon this single article, of four 
millions of dollars and upwards annually! It has been stated 
recently, upoa the authority of a prudential calculation, that 
the consumers of this country would be the gainers, if their re- 
presentative agents would vote the Louisiana sugar planters a 
gross sum of one million of dollars annually, instead of payiug 
them INDIRECTLY the preseut duty upon every pouvd of sugar 
they consume. This sugar duty, be it remembered, is a part 
of that Tarif with which the Advertiser says—** We are satis- 
fied.” What tastes some people have! 

“ The Farmer is thoroughly protected” fsays the Advertiser] 
and to prove the assertion the Tariff is thus quoted : 

“Oa Flax a duty of $45 is laid—on Garden Seeds, 15 per 
cent—on Lard, 3 cents per pound—ou Oats, J0 cents per 
bushel—on Bacon, 3 cents per pound—on Barley, 15 per cent. 
—on Beef, 2 cents per pound—on Pork, 2 cents per pound— 
on Plank aod Boards, 15 per ceut.”—and he should have added 
— Potatoes, 10 cents@jer bushcl— Butter, 5 ceuts per pound— 
Cheese, 9 cents per pouud. 

Now, high duties upon articles enumerated in the statute 
book, do not always constitute protection. The preceding cata- 
logue is a mere show of protectiou—a mere phantom without 
any sort of reality! The articles are oft imported into this 
couptry, nor do we believe that the mercantile sagacity of the 
Advertiser can recollect the time wheu they were imported. 
What kind of protection is it to the lumber merchant of Sacca- 
rappa to declare upon paper a duty upon imported * Plan and 
Boards of 15 per centum"? or to the Marblehead fishermen, a 
duty upon Codfish of * 100 a 200 cents per barrel”? Jo the 
classical language of the Advertiser, ***T%s all a borrowed” Tick- 
LER! But let us see how this show of protection stands with 
the farmer. We have shown above that the high duties upon 
his raw material are pot protection—but, let us look further— 
for every pound of sugar his family consumes, he is compelled 
to pay a duty of three cents per pound ; tea, 18 a 374 cents 
per pound ;4 cents upon chocolate ; coffee, cocoa and ginger 2 
cents per pound; ciunamen, 25 cents per pound; mace, 100 
cents per pound; and, if he wishes to buy a silk gown for his 
wife or daughier, he must pay a duty of 30 a 33 per centum 
upon their cost! If this is not protection with a vengeance! we 
are no Yankees. 

‘The same position—and the same remarks will hold io fail 
force in relation to the appearance of protection proffered to 
other professious than the farmer, viz :—to the chaise-builder 
painter, bricklayer, printer &c. &c. We reiterate, the high 
duties upon articles directly or indirectly connected with these 
diversified avocations are all a show—a “ TICKLER !” 

There is one article upon which the Advertiser-man and all 
his brother croakers, harp much and frequently—viz: the 
article of WOOL. Over and over again they have tickled 
their readers with the talismanic power of the duty of 45a 55 
per centum to fill the pockets of our wool-growers to overflow- 
ing! Wool is higher in price than formerly, and who regrets 
it? Butthe high duties imposed upon the importation of the fine 
wools of England, Saxony aud Spain, are not the prime origin 
of this asceasion uf price. A deeper and more pervading cause 
must be sought. The natural tendency of a portion of New 
England enterprize has been to n.anufactures—even indepen- 
dent of the mushroom iofluence of high or fluctuating duties. 
The oldest cotton manufacturer of America came from Eng- 
land in 1788, and accumulated a fortune under our ancient 
Free Trade System. As the land insome of the older States, 
became mainly reduéed to culture—the various ordinary me- 
chanical brauches being filled to absolute requisition—aund com- 
merce herself being supplied with necessary operatives—the 
natural energies of a dense population and the natural wants 
of that population would cause more extensive manufacturing 
establishments to spring up. Within a few years, the develop- 
ment of this natural resuit has beep conspicuous in the multi- 
plication of woollen factories. These species of manufacture 
with us are of modern origin, to any cunsiderable extent. 
Every returning year, by adding more woollen factories to the 
country, has augmented the demand for wool, as a natural 
consequence. High duties have little, if any thing, to do with 
this result! The five wools of England, Saxony and Spain 
are still imported into this country—notwithstanding the high 
duties, aud they will continue to be watil our home wool-grow- 
ers can furnish wools of equal fineness, and in great quantities. 
Ordinary wool has always been purchased of our wool-grow- 
ers, and will always continue to be, Tariff or no Tarif! 

But tke Advertiser * could not be more unfortunate in the 
selection” of avocations supposed to be protected by the high 
Tariff policy, than by singling out BLACKSMITHS. “ Black- 
smiths may justly claim to be the most useful mechanics in the 
world,” for their fabrics enter into more necessaries and con- 
veniences of society than those of any other profession—yet 
there is a specific duty on the raw material which they use— 
lnron—of from 624 a 140 and 250 per centum! while there is 
voly an ad valorem duty of 25 per cent. upon hardware, al- 
ready fabricated—* thus operating” [say 3800 workmen in iron 
aud blacksmiths of the city and county of Philadelphia, iv 


their petition to Congress for a reduction of the duty upon the 
raw material) * against them asa double lever, from the duty 
on hardware rising and falling, while that ou tron remains 
specific and stationary.” They urge, with much force of rea- 
soning, that the duty upon a raw material should never exceed 
that upon the fabricated article. From the statements of 
John Sarchet, one of the petitioners, made to the last session 
of Congress 1 appears— 
That, under the existing rate of duties, a ton of hammers aud sledges 
can be imported (nay, it appears from the last ‘Treasury Keport that 
they have actually been imported) “ for the use of the American manu- 
facturer of thuse very articles,” at a less cost than the bar iron of which 
are made. tire has actually been imported in a finished state 
for about $47 17, while bar iron, suitable for this purpose, is selling at 
about $90 a ton, more than double the price of what ut costs when imported 
in a manufactured state. Frying and drepping pans, both in part and 
in whole manufactured, are now, aud ever have been imported, duties 
and all other charges included, at a less price than the cost of sheet iron. 
Tea trays, of large sizes, made of double rolled sheet iron, with oue 
coat of paint of Japan, ean be importod, duties and all other charges 
incladed, at $83 72aton, while the iron required for the same purposes 
is selling at double the price, say $160 to $170 aton. Mire, No. 1, is 
imported, which costs (duty included, at 10 cents a pound) $389 a ton, 
while aton of Knitting needles of the same material costs (duty includ- 
ed) only $246 37, being $143 63 a ton less than the cost in the United 
States of the material of which they are made, whereby a protection to 
that amount is given to the foreign manufacturer of knitting needles, 
Hammered nails, which now pay the exorditant duty 5 cents per pound, 
are nevertheless almost exclusively unported, on account of the enor- 
mous duty on nail rods, whereby a difference in point of cost is created 
between the English and American raw material for the manufacture 
of nails, of $1 20, in every 100 pounds. Hoops, for water and other 
descriptions of casks, can be imported, duties and charges included, at 
$57 a ton, being $21 40 less than the duty on the raw material of uhich 
they arc made. 

This is only a part of the mode in which the Blacksmith is 
protected. 

Before concluding this article, duty to ourselves requires us 
to motice one charge. “The great difficulty” [says the Ad- 
vertiser] “in a discussion*with the Argus on the merits cf the 
Protecting System is to briog the question to a point. They 
are iu favor of a Tariff and they are not in favor of a Tariff.” 
Now, it so happens, Mr. Advertiser, that there is not a word 
ef truth in your statement. The Argus has ever been con- 
sistent upon the Tariff policy—Low duties upon the. prime 
necessaries of life, have ever been emblazoned “upon every 
fold of its banners”—and a judicious Tariff has ever zealously 
received its countenance. Week after week we urged, with 
all earvestness, the necessity of a modification of the high 
duties upon salt, molasses, sugar, coffee, tea, &c. while you, 


your readers with a declaration, which you held up as a seri- 
ous objection to the present National Administration—that a 
repeal of the daties upon these articles had been promised but 
would never be accomplished. But when a reduction of the 
duty on salt, from 20 cents to 15 cents per bushel, and after 
the lst December, 183], to 10 cents per bushel, and that upon 
molasses from 10 cents per gallon to 5 cents per gallon—was 
secured by this Administrtion, did not you, sir, forget to ap- 
prise your readers, in one bold phalanx of paragraphs, of the 
multitude of false prophecies aod slanderous reports you had 
sent out to the world upon the matter? 





SOMETHING LIKE NULLIFICATION. 





From the Boston Commercial Gazette. 

Mr. Editor: Wi\i some ove of your learned political corres- 
pondents favor the public with the real meaning of the follow. 
ing paragraph, from the North American Review for October, 
1830: and the inferences which may be fairly and legitimately 
drawn from it? Let it strike where and whom it may, | wish 
to see a candid explanation of the passage. Considering the 
quarter from which it came, it is worthy of remembrance, as 
well as of an analitica! elaboration. * The vocabulary of repre- 
hension has been exhausted on Massachusetts for withholding 
her militia from the General Government, although called for” 
(by the General Government, if 1 understand the writer) “ in 
a manner row acknowledged to have been contrary to the Con- 
stitution of the United States and of Massachusetts. There is 
not a man in the United States who will hazard his reputation 
as a statesman by saying that the mode in which the Massa- 
chusetts militia were called out (for!) was constiwtional; we 
mean separating the officers from their cos; nies, regiments, 
and brigades. Massachusetts did undertake ic »:.’//fy the laws 
creating (authorizing?) that draft. And what tis been the 
cousequence? The anuihilation of the party that recommend- 
ed that measure: reproach and outrage from their opponents 
through the Union: and the privation, for nearly twenty years, 
of a million and a half of dollars from her treasury, patriotically 
and faithfully advanced for the public service.” 

Here is a mass of topics of great and vital interest to the 
Union, and to the liberty and welfare of the people, crowded 
into a short paragraph. What wise Daniel will be pleased to 
interpret it for us? Do I understand the writer, (who was one 
of those that treated the political party, which then dared * to 
nullify the law requiring the militia, with reproach and out- 
rage”) that the calling out of the militia of Massachusetts, now 
acknowledged to have been unconstitutional, was the requisi- 
tion of the General Government for the militia? or the actual 
calling out by the Executive of Massachusetts? If the for- 
mer, then, according to my weak apprehension, the Executive 
of this State was justified in declining or refusing to call them 
out. Aod yet I understand the writer to say, (aotwithstand- 
ing * there is pot a man in the United States who will hazard 
his reputation as a statesman, by saying the mode in which the 
militia were called for was constitution:!,”’) that Massachusetts 
“did undertake to nullify the law authorizing the draft; and 
that, for s® doing, the party then in power in the State, “ has 
been annihilated, and covered with reproach and outrage 
through the Union.” DoT comprehend? Did Massachusetts 
undertake to nullify an act of the General Government? Was 
that act of the General Government contrary to the Constitu- 
tion? And yet is it implied, that the Government of this State, 
in declining to comply with or oppose an unconstitutional act 
of Congress, is justly liable to reproach and outrage? Or is 
it meant, that however the General Government may pass 
laws or authoize measures contrary to the Constitution, that 
the State Governments have no remedy, no right to demur; 
but must submit to such unconstitutional acts? LACO. 








Twoehocks of an earthquake were felt at Montevideo Bay 
on the 18th of April. 


Monsieur Advertiser, were continually tickling the sides of 


RIOT AT LOWELL. 


~ From the Maine Democrat. 

A serious disturbance occured at Lowell (Mass.) between p 
portion of the Irish population and about 200 Yankees on 
Tuesday evening of last week. It is said that the causes of 
difference were very trifling, but were finally magnified in the 
imagination of the rioters to such a degree as to become past 
endurance. It is stated in the Newburyport Advertiser that 
the Irishmen bave been in the habit of obtaining chips and 
shavings from the different carpeutcrs’ shops, by the leave of 
their occupants—that they became saucy and committed some 
depredations—that the Carpenters «od Machinists finally got 
enraged, and that one of them on Tuesday inflicted personal 
chastisement upon an Irishman for his impudence. ‘This ex- 
cited a large body of Irishmen, [about sixty,] who determined 
to have revenge. A general gathering took place in the even- 
ing, and about 300 persons assembled, who it is said, accord- 
ing to all outward appearances, were “ full o’ fight,” when a 
general battle ensued. Brickbats and stones were the princi- 
pal ‘implements of war” used on the occasion, and these 
were made to circulate right merrily. Attacks upon the Irish 


combatants retired. On Wednesday, the Americans assembled 
for the purpose of destroying the Irish huts, drove the Lrish- 
men i, and somewhat injured them—but as the evening was 
clear, and the Selectmen interfering, no particular damage 
was dove by either party. It is said that the American work- 
men were determined to destroy the Irish huts, avd formed ap 
association for that purpose on Wednesday. The Irishmen 
gave out word that they should defend them, and attempted to 
procure powder for that purpose, but were unable, owing to 
circumstances. ‘The Advertiser says, only one life was lost in 
the affray—an Irish child killed by a stone thrown through the 
window upon the cradle. One man had his cheek very much 
injured by a bludgeon, and one man was shot through the arm, 
op Tuesday. 

On Friday, three persons named Brown, Willey and Smal)- 
corn, were arrested, on a charge of having been concerned in 
the riot, were examined before Mr. Robinson, and ordered to 
recognize for their appearance to Court, in the sum of 200— 
bot being able to obtain suritics, they were commitied to Jail. 

The Lowell Mercury of Saturday last does not give any 
particulars respecting the riot. It contains two communica- 
tions, one from “ A Yankee” and the other from “ A Specta- 
tor,” in which some remarks are made upon the affair. The 
‘ Yankee” appears to blame the Irishmen, and the ** Specta- 
tor” gives a rather ludicrous account of the conduct of the 
Yankees. He says that the Irish and Yankees were about 
equally to blame in the onset, but that the Yankees rendered 
themselves obnoxious to censure by iodisctiminately attacking 
the innocent and the guilty. 





DUTY ON IRON, 


From the Somerset ( Maine) Republican. 


We publish to-day the testimony of Mr. Sarchet before the 
Committee of Congress on the subject of the tariff or protect- 
ing duty on IRON. = It will be seen that this gentleman, from 
his extensive operation on this article, is well qualified to speak 
on the subject. He seems to have applied his hours of leisure 
to some purpose io making himself acquainted with the true 
interests of his countrymen. Let every man in the country 
look around him, whatever may be his occupation in life, or 
circumstances as to wealth, aud be will see that the article of 
lrou enters very largely into the composition of whatever he 
possesses, enabling him to perform the usual avocatians of lite. 
Let bim examine his ploughs, harrows, carts, shovels, axes, 
hoes, carriages—the furniture of his fire place and house, and 
he will find that he scarcely eats, drinks or wears that, about 
which iron has not been employed, in one shape or other, in 
its production. Let him reflect, how many shifts and incon- 
veniences he has submitted to, to save the expense of this costly 
item io his expenditure, and then let hm say if it is a small 
matter to him whether a tax of $22 40 to $78 per ton on 
the different qualities of this article is paid—or a moderate one 
of 15 to 20 per cent. on its value. 

Convinced as we are of the immense importance to the 
country of a correct understanding on the subject of indirect 
taxation of the many for the aggrandizement of the few, we 
intend to follow up this subject every week, so that our readers 
may have what information it is in our power to give, in order 
to the making up of a correct judgment on the great questions 
which are agitating the whole nation and threatening to jeo- 
pardize the union of these States. 





Fire.—The extensive Calico Manufactory establishment, 
owned by Mr, Tressler, situated about a mile and a half from 
Rahway (N. J.) was consumed by fire on Saturday last. There 
were several a buildings which fell a prey to the de- 
vouring element—the drying house, which was detached from 
the others, being alone preserved. The fire occured at mid- 
day, while the workmen were at dinner. Much valuable pro- 
perty was consumed with the buildings. The loss is estimated 
at 25-or 30,000 dollars. But a small part, $5,000, was cover. 
ed by insurance. The establishment was doing an extensive 
and lucrative business. . 

The loss must be severely felt, not only by the enterprizing 
owner, who has been suddenly reduced from affluence to pover- 
ty, but by more than 200 workmen, who are deprived of their 
accustomed employment. . 





From the Lynchburg Jeffersonian. 

The following article, from the Banner of the Constitutien, 
contains some views of the present state of things, which may 
well claim the attention of those who are in power. Congress 
ought to pause and contemplate, dispassionately, the prospect 
hefore them. We repeat it, it is impossible to execute the 
Tariff laws four years longer without the aid of the bayonet. 
And ought not Congress to pause and look for a moment on 
such a spectacle, before they precipitate themselyes and their 
country into the horrors of acivil war? The South is stand- 
ing upon the verge of a precipice; and depend upon it, if it 
be pushed headlong into the abyss, it will grapple with its 
enemy, and drag him after it. The language has no terms of 
detestation strong enough for an unprincipled and wicked ma- 








jority, who are thus hurrying their country into ruin. 


camps continued to be made until after midnight, when the . 
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We published in our last paper an abstract from ao invoice 
of horse-shoes, ready-made, imported into this country from 
England, aod which are now for sale, at 6 cents per pound, or 
27 cents per set, weighing 44 Ibs. A reference to that invoice 
will show that the first cost in England was 16s. 9d. per ewt., 
or £16 15s. per ton, which, at $4 80 per pound st’g., amounts 
to $80 40 per ton. Now, how is it possible that an American 
blacksmith can support himself and family, when he canoot 
purchase the identical same iron of which these shoes are 
made, in Philadelphia or New York, at less than $80 or 
890 per ton? The English iron, of which these shoes are 
made, costs, in England, £6 10s. per ton, that is $31 20 per 
ton, and pays a duty of $37, for the protection of American in- 
dustry—viz. the industry of blacksmiths—by making it ao ob- 
ject to import horse-shoes ready-made. 





The friends of the American System are now engaged in an 
operation, which will be of great service to the Free Trade 
party, and we hope they may succeed in it. It is, the collec- 
tion of materials for the History of the Iron Manufacture from 
the Ore, under the old Colonial Government. Their design is 
to prove that this important branch of busiuess deserves to be 
encouraged by artificial stimulants, such as the bounty it now 
enjoys. And bow think you, gentle reader, they propose to do 
this? Why, by showing that the iron manufacture is one of 
the natural manufactures of the country, which, under the Co- 
lonial Government, so far from requiring the artificial aid of 
the Crown to bring it into existence, could not be kept duwn 
by all the efforts of the King and Parliament. Such proof as 
this would be exceedingly like an argument, the object of which 
would be to show that the Pennsylvania Agriculteral Society 
should allow a premium to the farmers for raising garlick, 
which, in spite of all their efforts, they cannot contrive to keep 


out of their clover fields. , 





A correspondent in South Carolina, some time ago, asked us 
the reason why the lumber business was no better, since the 
opening of the British West India trade, than before. Upon 
jnquiry of an intelligent gentieman, extensively conceroed in 





the lumber trade in this city, we have been informed, that, io 
his quarter, there has been a considerable rise in pwee, withio 
n year. He assures us that about a month ago he paid $28 per 
bono feet for a cargo of yellow pine, such as he paid for, a year 
yo, only $22 to $23. If there is a depreciation of price in the 
beighborhood where our correspondent resides, it may be ac- 
tounted for by local causes, one of which possibly is, that the 


ublic expectation was raised too high, and that too many 
oards were cut. 








A friend who lately read the proceedings of the growers and 

anufacturers of wool at Providence, and admired the hoaor- 
he feeling there manifested against perjury at the custom- 
jouse, has stated to us, that a quantity of rolled iron was net 
png since imported into Rhode Island, enterea as hammered 
ron, and shipped to Philadelphia, where it was sold. The 
uty upon hammered iron is $22 40 per ton, and its cost 
bout $60. The duty on rolled iron is $37 per ton, and its 
pst about $30. It thus appears that our absurd laws invite 
) perjury, not oaly as in the case of woollen goods, by makiag 
for the interest of the importer to give a false invoice belao 
real cost, but also to give a false invoice above the real cost. 





We had a conversation, the other day, with a very candid 
hd honest manufacturer of woollens, near this city. He show- 
us a pattern of British cloth, called Merino Cassimere, com- 
psed of a mixture of cotton and wool, the width of which was 
ree quarters of a yard, and the cost in England 12 penee 
erling. According to his calculation, the charges of import- 
this article, including exchange, woubl be 25 per centum, 
, consequently, the price at which it could be sold here 
uld be, if there was no duty upon it, 15 pence, or a fraction 
than 28 cents. The duty on it, however, being prohibito- 
|, viz. 224 cents per square yard—that is, one hundred per 
tum on the cost—it cannot be imported for consumption. 
e asked him what was the price at which the Americau ma- 
facturer could supply the same article? He replied, it could 
afforded at 35 cents, being an advance of 25 per cent. upon 
p price of the foreign article, with expenses of importation. 
aving obtained these facts, we then proposed the following 
jestions : 
“Do you admit that the American consumer has to pay 35 
nts for an article which, if there was no duty, he could pur- 
ase at 28 cents !” 
s Most undoubtedly,” was the reply. 
* You admit, then, that seven cents per yard are taken from 
pocket of the consumer, by the Tariff; now we should like 
fare if those seven cents all go into the pocket of the ma- 
pe : 
‘They do not,” was the reply ; “ ‘The profits of the manu- 
turer do not exceed two cents.” 
\ What, thea, become of the other five cents?” asked we. 
‘They are given to the operative,” was the answer. 
That cannot be,” remarked we, ‘if the wages paid to the 








operative for his labor are included in the 35 cents, the price 
which you say the American article costs.” 

Here the manufacturer was at a loss to get on with his argu- 
meat, aud he clearly showed that he did not know what be- 
came of the odd five cents, which were evidently demonstrated 
to be a loss to the consumer, and no gain to the manufacturer 
or the operative. 

We helped him out of the difficulty, by telling him the story 
of the moakeys at Exeter Change. We showed him that these 
five cents were spilt ia che scramble to get the contents of one 
another's pans, and that they were as much lost to the nation, 
as if they had been thrown into the sea, or as the food of the 
monkeys was lost in the scramble at Exeter Change. 

Now, had the whole seven cents gone into the pockets of the 
manufacturers, or of the operatives, the case would merely*re- 
semble a simple case of robbery. When a highwayman de- 
mands your purse on the road, or when a pickpocket steals 
your pocket-book, the community as a whole is no loser; the 
property has merely changed hands. The objection against 
such a system is, that it is unjust and immoral. But, 
should the robber or the thief, in his attempts at pillage, lose 
a fourth or the half of the treasure where nobody could ever 
again find it, or destroy it, as pirates often do by burning 
or sinking ships, avy one may see that the community, 
as a whole, would be no gainer. Such a system would 
carry on it, not only the stamp of injustice and immoral- 
ity, but that of absurdity besides, especially if advocated, as 
sound policy, by ‘he losers. If the analogy, in this particular 
instance, between the American System and the Monkey Sys- 
tem, be not complete, we should like to see the contrary point- 
ed out, and for that purpose offer the use of our columas. 





A friend of ours was informed, the other day, by an Eastern 
merchant, of au operation, by which he made between three 
aud four hundred duilars, and which any other ship-owner 
may imitate, with the same result. He had built a vessel, and 
wanted a chain cable for ber: the price of a chain cable, in 
England, is four cents per pound, but there is a duty upon it, 
here, of three cents per pound, which is 75 per centum on the 
cost, and the charges of importation amount nearly to one cent 
more per pound, making the whole cost eight cents. An Ame- 
fican blacksmith, at the present duty on iron, can make chain 
cables at seyen cents per pound, but not for less ; but, this be- 
ing three cents more than the cost in England, the merchant in 
question purchased a second-hand hemp cable for his vessel, 
which he sent to Liverpool, agg, there selling the old cable as 
junk, for nearly as much as it cost, purchased new chain ca- 
bles, weighing about 12,000 pounds, at three hundred and sixty 
dollars less than he would have had to pay for one made ia the 
United States. 

So common have these modes of economizing become, that 
it is a fact—which we all know is worth a thousand theories— 
that there are people who keep chain cables to hire for a trip 
to England. The process is this: A merchant builds a vessel, 
and hires a chain cable to put to his anchor, for which he pays 
fif:y dollars. When he gets to Liverpool he buys a new chain, 
and brings back the old ove in the hold of the ship, and on his 
proving, at the custom-house, either that it was of American 
iron, or that it had once paid a duty, it is permitted to be land- 
ed without paying duty again. ‘The ship-owner thus saves three 
or four huadred dollars, and sustains no inconvenience, except 
that he cannot land his uvew chain without paying a duty on it. 
Some ship-owners, who do not trade to Europe, get supplied 
with chain cables at Nova Scotia, and others in the West In- 
dies, and we thivk it quite likely, that, as time matures the ar- 
rangements for extendiag these facilities, we shall have ships 
lying off and on, on the coast, loaded with chain cables, to sup- 
ply outward-bound vessels, which they would meet by appoint- 
ment at particular points. 

Now, the beauty of all this is, that the good-natured people 
of the United States have beeu cheated iato the belief that the 
high duty on raw iron, which drives our ship-owners to employ 
British chaia-makers, is all for the protection of American ia- 
dustry. 





Ao American gentleman, who has withio a year or two past 
made an extensive tour through Europe, has mentioned to us 
a fact, which ought to be known to every true lover of liberty 
in this country. It is, that wherever the spirit of freedom has 
shown itself, wherever the voice of the people has been raised 
against despotism and oppression,there has F'ree T'rade been al- 
ways regarded as one of the great principles for the establish- 
meot of which the liberal and the patriotic have made such great 
sacrifices. Indeed, if freedom of industry, the right of pursuing 
what trade or profession a man finds most to his interest and 
the best adapted to promote his happiness and prosperity, be 
not a question of liberty, surely the right of speaking and pub- 
lishing one’s sentiments, cannot be so viewed. For what 
reason is it ‘atin free countries the people consider the freedom 
of speech and of the press, as the great palladium of their lib- 
erties? Is is not that they may speak and publish freely, their 
opinions relative to the mal-administration of the public af- 
fairs? And can any mal-administration be so gross as that 
which robs one portion of the people to enrich another, and 
prohibits particular trades, the natural and most profitable ones 
of the country, in order that those who have embarked in others 
which cannot be carried on, except by bounties levied upon the 
purses of the restof the nation, may grow rich, or be saved 





from the consequences of their own imprudence er folly? It is a 
stain upon the annals of this nation—it is an outrage upon the 
glorious principles of liberty, for which the men of the Revo- 
lution poured out their blood, and risked their * lives, fortunes, 
and sacred hovors,” that, in the short space of fifiy years, 
their degenerate descendants should court the very chains of 
slavery from which they so triumphantly extricated us. Happy 
will it be for our descendants, if the course pursued by their 
fathers, do not restore them to the same state of vassalage to 
King aud Nobles, for the overthrow of which the declaration 
of '76 was proclaimed. 





The paper currency of Rio de Janeiro, which consists of bank 
notes, at the last advices, had got worse than at any former 
period, and it now exhibits a confusion, the cure of which, 
whenever it takes place, whether by gradual melioration or a 
complete explosion, wil produce immense mischief. This is 
altogether the fruit of the war with Buenos Ayres. At the pe- 
riod when that took place, in 1825, the currency was, it is true, 
in a state of depreciation, but one which was liable to very lit- 
tle fluctuation, and could have been easily restored. At that 
time a Spanish silver dollar was werth a paper milrei—or, to 
express it io figures, 1000 reis. When the war was declared 
the Government, having very limited means to carry it on, call- 
ed upon the bank to issue paper upon loan ; aud, as the bank 
was not obliged to pay coin for its notes, it found it very con- 
venient to lénd to the Government, as fast as it required it, im- 
mense sums upon interest, which enabled it to declare divi- 
dends of 12 to 18 per centum, besides making a reservation 
for a contingent fund. Under this sort of gradual depreciation, 
a silver dollar is now worth 2,500 reis ; ‘¢ that the price of 
flour, as last quoted—on April 14—15 to 17 milreis, or 15,000 
(0 17,000 reis—is only $6 to $6 80 per barrel, real money, out 
of which freight, duty, commission, insurance, and other 
charges, are to be deducted. 

But the evils of a depreciated currency are not limited to pa- 
per. No bank note is issued of a less denomination than four 
milreis, and *all the smaller sums are discharged with copper. 
In order to make this miserable coinage profitable to the Gov- 
ernment, a great over-valuation of it has long heen made at 
the Mint. Copper sheets were imported from England, at 30 
cents a-pound, and struck into coins, valued at two or three 
times the amount. In this way a large revenue was derived 
from the coinage of copper. The quantity in circu:ation is es- 
timated, by a writer referred to in the “ Literary lotelligencer,” 
publrshed at [Lio, at twenty millions of milreis, of which thir- 
teen are supposed to have been coined since the year 1822, when 
independence was declared—two were estimated to have existed 
at that epoch, and five are supposed to have been smuggled in- 
to the country or forged. Siogle payments of a thousand dol- 
lars, in Brazil, in this over-valued copper, are of every day’s 
occurrence. The worst inconvenience experienced, however, 
is, that this copper, greatly depreciated as it is, is still nore va- 
luable than the paper, and is now worth in the market a pre- 
miam, as it is termed, of 37 per centum—in other words, the 
paper is near 37 per centum worse than the copper ; and the 
consequence is, that every body who goes to market, or to the 
shops, to purchase, must buy change before hand, or purchase 
to the full amount of four milreis. A more vexatious state of 
things cannot well exist, and it is probable that the reason why 
the bank does not issue one dollar notes, is, that it is prevented 
by the Government, which finds too great and certain an in- 
come from its manufacture of copper coins, at a profit of 100 
per centum. {nthe mean time there are many private mints 
in operation, both in Brazil and England ; and, when the Go- 
vernmenot has attempted to suppress the former, it has produ- 
ced a commotion bordering «: 4 revolution, arising from the 
fear that any attempt to discriai:::: between the good and 
bad money would ruin the fortunes uf :!.cusands of persons 
who possess this miserable trash. 





It has always been the policy of the Restrictionists, not only 
in this country, but in all others, to deal largely in figures: 
henee they have derived the name of political arithmeticians, 
and they are just as different a class from the political eeono- 
mists, as book-keepers are a distinet class from the merchants 
who plan, direct, and oversee, the commercial operations which 
produce the results to which the functions of the book-keepers 
are confined. If one of your mechanical book-keepers—(we 
allude to those who have never studied the theory of com- 
merce, and are only conversant with debits, and credits, and 
balance-sheets,)—were to turn merchant, he would probably 
reason io this way : “1 perceive, by the books of my employ- 
er, that, upon an exportation of 1000 pounds of opium, to Chi- 
na, he cleared 1000 dollars. Now, if 1000 pounds give a profit 
of 1000 dollars, it is clear that 100,000 pounds will give a profit 
of 100,000 dollars, for so says the rule of three.” He therefore 
ships this latter quantity, overstocks the market, and sinks al! 
his capital. Such instances are of every day’s occurrence, and 
they are to be ascribed to the want of theoretical knowledge ot 
the principles by which commerce is governed ; and any one 
may thus see that an acquaintance with figures is not enough 
to qualify a man to reason correctly upon matters which ‘re- 
quire a depth of thought. Figures, however, are exceedingly 
well adapted to mystify a subject, where the object is to con- 
ceal the truth. A political arithmetician—or, what is the same 
thing, according to the definition of Dugald Stewart, a statisti- 





cal collector—very often so completely buries himseif up in 
figures, that he hardly knows, himself, to what conclusions his 
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premises Jead ; and, as the mass of people are not capnble “i 
reasoning analytically, they are carried away by the arithmeti- 

cal exhibition, in the same manner that a jury, in a Court of 
Common Pleas, is sometimes overpowered by the pile of vol- 
ames which the case lawyer has heaped up before him. These 
case lawyers are amazing!y popular with a certain sont of peo- 
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manufacturers can show that they sell their goods as cheap as 
they can be imported, and this they can only do by manifesting 
a willingness to reduce the duty to a revenue scale. 

In the foregoing account we have placed on the eredit side 
the freight earned by the vessels transporting cotton coastwise. 
Now, were it not for the American Systein, the same cotton 





._* . . . 8 > ‘then Reach t 
ple—and so are the political arithmeticians. Their voluminous 
references are too astounding for the ordinary mind; and, as 


which was thus shipped coastwise would have been transport- 
ed to Europe, and an equal freight would have been earned by 





many people judge of the abilities of a man by the number 
and size of the books he ean quote from, they consider those 


the wisest lawyers who can bring into court the greatest nuin- 
ber of velames of reports, ad those the wisest statesmen who | 


can produce the most statistical tables. And yet it not unfre- 
quently happens, that, in the whole pleadings of the lawyer, 
and in the whole book of homilies of the political arithmeti- 
cians, there shall not be as much brains as one could put in a 
thimble. 

We have been led into these remarks from seeing the follow- 
ing specimen of seatistical hocus-pecus, in the * Providence 
American” of the 14th of May, transmitted to us by a courres- 
pondent : 

Effects of Manufacturcs on Commerce.—A mercantile gentleman has 
favored us with the following statement of Exports of Cotton from New 
Orleans, commencing October Ist, 1830, and ending Apnil 23d, 131, 
viz 

To Northern ports in the United States: 


New York...... Pa we i ie SESS RE bales 27,012 
ite. 6. ann gen'> can cupesnenssas> outs eon 
Providence... .......<. san tnetbe sanecink ane 
Philadelphia..........++-+- adseoonvee onan en 
MaltimoGh .c'is Ka 00 bc bdo code ccddbeddscvde ieee 
Portemouth ..0-sccccscccss Se «++0d,179 


«+2 d00 


Other woiee ge eee eee e eee eee er ee ewan eere 


Total to Northern ports..........bales 76,293 

To Foreign ports, viz: 
Liverpool, Glasgow, and Greenock,........ 116,256 
France o sess wwee 
Other European ports..... ee ee 03,080 


*eeeeeeeeeeee 


Total of foreign exportation,..... bales 147,524 





Whole amount exported from New O:leans in 6 mo. 223,807 bales. 
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More than one-third of the above Exports have been made coastwise 
in the United States, and the most part will be manufactured into cloth 
by American hands, again to employ a large amount of tonnage, besides 
land transportation, to markets both at home and abroad. 

The freighting of this amount of cotton has employed 31,750tons of 
shipping, at an average of 250) tons for 600 bales—thus requiring 127 
ships of 250 tons each. The freight on the cotton exported from New 
(rieans, into ports of the United States, at $5 per bale, will amount to 
$381,465. 

Strike out this immense business, by destroying the ‘ accursed tariff,’ 
and where will commerce look for a substitute ror this valuable employ- 
ment ?—to say nothing of the destruction to labor and capital employed 
in the manufacture and land transportation of the material and manu- 
factured articles. 

The opponents to the Tariff must give up theit argument that the 
American System is injurious to commerce. ‘They have nothing to rest 
this theory upon. We have in this estate about one-fourth the amount 
of cotton exported, abroad and coastwise, from all the ports of the Unit- 
ed States. Will the anti-tariff advocates point out any injury to com- 
merce, arising from manufactures, that can amount to the one-hundredth 
part of the benefits conferred upon it in this item alone ? 


Now, it appears, from the foregoing article, that, merely be- 
cause 223,807 bales of cotton have been exported from New 
Orleans in six months, of which one-third were shipped coast- 
wise, it is to be inferred that it is sound policy for the consumers 
of cotton goods in the U. States to pay the Rhode Island manu- 
facturers three or four cents a-yard more, for their cotton fabrics, 
than they can be had for elsewhere. But, let us take up the 
writer upon his own admissions, and see what we can make 
out of him. He thinks, that, of this cotton, probably one-third 
will be manufactured in the United States, say 75,000 bales, 
and he iofers this because that quantity has been shipped coast- 
wise, and he makes little allowance for the portion of this quan- 
tity which will be shipped to Europe from Philadelphia, New 
York, and the other cities to which it has been exported. Now, 
75,000 bales, weighing 300 Ibs. each, is 22,500,000 Ibs, : this 
quantity of cotton, manufactured into cloth, at 5 yards to the 
pound, which is a fair average, would produce 112,500,000 
yards , and, supposing this to be sold by the manufacturers, to 
the consumers, at three cents per yard more than the same 
quality of cloth could be had for from other sources, it amounts 
to a tax of only $3,375,000 upon the nation, for the support of 
the cotton manufacturers who get supplied from New Orleans : 
leaving all those who get their supplies from Mobile, Savan- 
nah, Charleston, Georgetown, and the ports of North Carolina 
and Virginia, to levy nearly twice as much besides, if it be true, 
as is stated by the Tariff party, that the whole quantity manu- 
factured io the United States is 200,000 bales. 

It may perhaps be urged, that, although the duty on cotton 
goods of the lowest quality is 83 cts. per square yard, er about 
64 cts. per running yard, (three quarters wide,) and that, al- 
though the manufacturers, even to ._preserve the peace of the 
country, are not willing to abate one jot of this prohibitory da- 
ty, which is conclusive that they cannot do without it, yet that 
we have rated the increased price too high. Be itso. We 
will be satisfied, upon this occasion, to take one cent per yard 
as the increased price, and an account current would stand thus, 
npon the basis furnished above : 


\ The Consumers of Cotton Goods in account carrent with the 


) 
Dr ) American System. 
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Toa tax of one cent per yard on 
112,500,000 yards of cotton 
ne <. oe ae .. $1,125,000 Balance,........... asa 





a we should have a true statement, presenting a positive 


By freight earned in transporting 
cotton coastwise,...8381,465 
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$1,125,000 


| me same vessels ; so that, striking out this item from the ac- 
loss, to the consumers of cotton fabrics, of $1,125,000. If the 
Providence American will undertake to disprove our caleula- 
tious, or our reasoning, we will with pleasure copy his remarks. 
The reason why a boy is sent to school to learn arithmetic, 
is, that he may know that two and two are four, and not five; 
for, if he were pot to know this, he would find, through life, a 
parcel of knaves who live by cheating, who would fleece him 
out of his earnings, by taking five sixpeoces from him in pay- 
ment for two loaves worth a shilling a piece. ‘The reason, also, 
why others are sent to college to study mathematics and logic, 
is, to learn them how to think and reason, and to be able to de- 
monstrate the truth of propositions which may be of import- 
ance to them in the ordinary eoncerns of life. The same may 
he said of natural philosophy: it is studied for the purpose 
of acquiring a knowledge of the laws of nature, so that causes 
and effects in the world of nature may be understood, and that 
when an effect is seen, the observer may be able to trace it to 
its cause, and to show that this or that fact, which preceded 
its appearance, and not some other, was the real author of its 
existence. The confusion of ideas which would reign, and the 
mischief which would follow, were people incapable of tracing 
effects to their causes, or following up causes to their effects, 
and were they to have no rule to determive their opinions but 
priority of existence, would be incaleulable. Hence it occurs, 
that, in reference to natural objects, the difference between the 
man of sense and the simpleton consists in this, that the former 
knows how to discriminate between a cause which is capable 
of producing a given effect, and one which is not. If a man of 
sense, per example, sees a boat going down the river when the 
tide is ranning wp, he perceives at once that this downward 
motion is not produced by the tide, but by some other operat- 
ing principle, which is more powerful than the tide. The sim- 
pleton, on the other hand, because he can see nothing which 
communicates motion but the tide, insists upon it that the ve- 
locity of the boat is derived from no other source, and confirms 
his position by the conclusive argument “one fact is worth a 
thousand hair-splitting theories.” 

At the time of the Redhefferian delusion, in Pennsylvania, 
about twenty years ago, more or less, we remember distinctly 
the discussions of the day. One Redheffer, of Germantown, 
had invented a machine, which he pronounced to be the veri- 
table long-sought-for Perpetual Motion. The machine, when 
first exhibited, was declared to derive its moving principle from 
the tendency of certain twisted chains, hung like those of a 
scale dish, to untwist; but the absolute untwisting did not take 
place, owing to a cog-wheel set in motion by the tendency or 
conatus of the chains to untwist, which by its revolution kept 
the perpendicular shaft moving on a pivot, to which the upper 
ens of the chains were affixed, in the same relative position 
to the chains as before. To this were subsequently added some 
sma}! wagons, resting on inclined planes, the tendency of which 
to run down hill was said to communicate a motion to a wheel 
with cogs, which turned the perpendicular spindle as above re- 
ferred to. It is not easy to describe, from memory, the con- 
struction of this machine. It is sufficient to say, that it was 
declared to derive its motion from the tendency of the chains 
to untwist and of the wagons to run down hill, which tenden- 
cy, however, was never permitted to come into act, in conse- 
quence of the revolution of the perpendicular shaft, communi- 
eated by this supposed tendency, and which kept the parts of 
the machine in the same relative position. 

To view this wonderful machine, which was constructed with 
much neatuess, the public was invited, and there immediately 
sprung up two parties, the Redbefferians and the Anti-Redhef- 
ferians. All the philosophers and men of science, all your the- 
orists and thinking men, Were on the side of the latter ; and, 
strange to say, this very fact was urged as an argument in fa- 
vor of the truth of the principle. ‘ The philosophers,” it was 
asserted, ‘‘are so much mortified that so great a discovery has 
been made by a plain unlettered mechanic, a mere mill-wright, 
that they are determined to bring all their influence to bear 
against him.” On the Redhefferian side were at least four men 
out of five of the Philadelphia community, comprising all the 
non-thinkers, and particularly the matter-of-fact-men. These 
latter said, with great emphasis, “ Seeing is believing,”—“ One 
fact is worth a thousand theories,” — There is the machiné, go- 
ing—look at it, and disbelieve your own eyes if you can.” ln 
vain was it urged, by the theorists, that, as the laws of nature 
now exist, a self-moving machine is impossible ; that it would 
be just as practicable for a man to lift himself up by bis ears, or 
to lift a tub whilst he was standing in it, as for a machine to 
move itself. And we well recollect the conclusive manner in 
which the tendency of the chains to vntwist was disposed of by a 
gentleman who was in company where the subject was discuss- 
ed. He took out his watch and twisted the chain tight. “* Now,"’ 
said he, “here is the tendency of a chain to untwist. This 


than, or equal to itself, Hf the power opposed to the tendency 
to untwist be greater than the tendency, the chain will go on 
twisting more; if it be less than the tendency the chain will of 
necessity uutwist, and return to its natural position ; and if it 
"be equal there ean be no motion.”” The delusion, however, 
was too deeply seated to be overthrown by such arguments. 
The perpetual motion was in every body’s month—throughout 
the country it produced the greatest consternation. The own- 
ers of mills and mill seats were alarmed beyond measure, for 
Redheffer had discovered a principle which would render water 


power valueless. The subject was brought before the Legislature 
of the State, and that grave and learned body actually appointed 
a committee to ascertain whether it were true or pot, that a 
self-moving machine had been invented. At length a cloek- 
maker, named Lukens, one of your theorists, finding that no- 
thing but facts would convince the public that Redheffer’s in- 
vention was an imposture, fell to work and constructed a ma- 
chine precisely like it as to external uppearance, and with the 
power to This machine Mr. Lukens pro- 
nounced to be no self-moving machine, but a machine moved 
by a sceret spring. Ile did not pretend to say that Red- 
heffer’s was constructed in the same way, for that ingenious 
mechanic would not suffer a close examination of his mechan- 
ism, but simply asserted that his object was to show how pos- 
sible it was to deceive those whose minds had never been ac- 
customed to think philosophically. An explosion soon after 
took place which settled the question. Redheffer had agreed 
to submit the machine to the iospection of several scientific 
gentlemen—public expectation was all on tiptoe—the day was 
fixed—but when the hour arrived the gentleman was seized 
with a violent and sudden fit of the cholic, which obliged him 
to postpone the exhibition indefinitely, and from that time the 
delusion began to wear off. 
Nothing like this delusion has ever been witnessed in Penn- 
sylvania, except in the single instances of the Banking System 
and the American System. And it is worthy of remark, that 
the delusion which now prevails arises from precisely the same 
cause asthe one created by Redheffer—that is, from a fraud 
practised by the inventors upon a public too little disposed to 
take the trouble of learning how to think. 


same move. 





Suppose a man were to enter a China store in Philadelphia, 
and he shown two pitchers of about equal quality, one of which 
war made in Frauce, and could be imported and sold at one 
dollar, and the other was made in the United States, but could 
not be sold for less than two dollars, which one would he pur- 
chase! We are inclined to thiok that, in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred, he would take the French one. If, however, he 
should be one of those mistaken soi-disant patriots who think 
it more advantageous to the country to employ one potter iv 
making one pitcher, than employing one farmer to make in 
the same time as much flour as can be exchanged in South 
Carolina for as much cotton as will buy two pitchers in France, 
he would probably take the American pitcher. This would in 
reality be giving away one dollar without an equivalent, but as 
every man has a right to be as generous as he pleases with his 
own money, we should not quarrel with him for that. But we 
should be very apt to have a different view of the subject, were 


to pass a law to compel every body-else to give two dollar 
for a one dollar pitcher. 


people be longer duped by such au imposition ? 





It gives us pleasure to see such manly and high-minded sen- 
timents as the following, fearlessly published in the West. It is 
after all, to the agricultural portion of our fellow-citizens tbat 
we are to look for our emancipation from the bonds of the Re- 
strictive System : 

From the Ohio Sun. 

Mr. Editor: 1 have been mach pleased with the notic»s you have 
given from time to time, of the reforming opérations of the old world. At 
an American, and one warmly attached to popular Governments, 
cannot suppress my feelings, on reading the progress of the “ghd 
Man, under the very nose of despotism itself. 

The true lover of liberty and equal rights knows no bounds to hix 


philanthropy. Oceans cannot confine it—mountains cannot circum 
scribe its limits. Then how is it possible for politicians to continue 
advocate restrictive trade wnd non-intercourse with the noble advocates 


freedom, who are but following in our footsteps to independence and 
lory? Such men must have hearts as cold as the Iceberg, and as eel 
sh asa Shylock. Let us commingle with these worthy sons of more 
than Roman valor and greatness, in intercourse and in sympathy. Let 
us give them our countenance and advice. Let all our ministers 
foreign courts hold out the advantages of free intercourse with all 
; and reciprocity of trade and good feeling will remodel the poli 
of all nations—crumble such a monster of iniquity as the Holly A 
ance into oblivion, and immerge man, the noblest creature of Deity 
from the feudal slavery of ages. PHILANTHROPIST. 





LATEST FROM RIO. 


From the Baltimore Republican, June 3. 


By the brig Virginia, Capt. Hugg, we have received our Ri 
papers, to the 14th of April. They contain official accounts 
the abdication of Don Pedro, in favor of his son, and the a 
pointment of a Regency over the young monarch—consietin 
of the Marquis de Caravellas, Franciseo de Lima e Silva, Nico 
lao Pereira de Campos Vergueiro. 

The immediate cause of the abdication of the Emperor wa 
the conduct of his troops. He endeavored to head them fo 
the purpose of marching against the people. who had assem 
bled ia the Campo d'Acclamcao. The troops not only econ 
to march, but left the barracks and joined their country 














The above balance shows the loss to the concern, unless the 


tendency must be opposed by a power greater than, or less 


men, ‘The consequence was the immediate abdication of tb 
Emperor in favor of his son, under the title sf Don Pe 


this man to join with the manufacturer, and petition Congress 


We should think this highly unjust] 
and yet this is the glorious American System. Cana sensible 
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dro IL; and bis taking refuge, with the Empress and the young ation, are real, A shovel is an useful instrament, becanse it 


Queen of Portugal, on board the Warspite. 

Among the first acts of the Regeucy were, a general amnes- 
ty for all past offences, and a proclamation of pardow for all 
deserters who returu and deliver themselves up within three 
anonoths. 

The Ministers for foreign Powers resident at Rio took refuge 
on board the Warspite, from which they addressed a joint oote 
to the Regency, demanding protection and safety for their 
countrymea. They received a reply assuring them that their 
countrymen would be respected has 
the laws, and the privileges grapted to friendly nations, 


into Rio—and was apparently received with great euthusiasm 
by all parties—citizens, military, and foreigners. At night a 
grand illumination took place. The public installation will 
take place as soon as the Legislature is legally installed. 

The Diaro Mercantil of the 14th, says that public confidence 
is entirely restored. ‘The shops are open as usual, aud com- 
merce is perfectly re-established. 

We have been favored with the following extract of a letter, 
dated Rio pe Janeino, M4th April, 1sol. 

‘We last advised you of strong ‘parties existing here, the 
Brizilians having gained the day, and the Emperor ia conse- 
quence abdicated on the 7th inst. in favor of his son, a boy of 
five years of age, D. Pedro 2d. Every thing is quiet—the thing 
bas been done without bloodshed, and the ex-E:mperor, his wife, 
and Queen of Portugal, sailed yesterday morning for England, 
in the sloop of war Volage, and a Britishj frigate. He intends 
to proceed to Munich, in Bavarga, there to pass the remainder 
of nis days. He has taken wherewith to support him; a Re- 
gency has been appointed; our Exchange has declined from 
214 to 204d. Silver 150 premium. Dollars 2o0 each. Oun- 


ces $ 44. 





FOR THE BANNER OF THE CONSTITUTION. 





REVIEW OF ART. 4-—IRON: 
American Quarntrerty Review, Juxx No., 183). 

That truth, as truth, never did injury, is an opinion advanced 
by Madame de Stael—to which every ove professes to respond. 
lt ia the want of sincerity, in this declaration, which only cao 
account for the difficulty of introducing demonstrable proposi- 
tious into the maxims of society. Man, placed continually in 
situations different from those of his fellow, possessing likewise 
great powers of intellect, has been slowly advanciug in know- 
ledge ; while every step he takes serves but to convince him 
better of the extent of what remains for his discovery. Not- 
withstanding all the progress that has been made in the path 
of improvement, during the loug interval between the creation 
of the world and the present time, yet, day after day, some 
pew advance is announced. Some of these discoveries, for which 
meu are prepared,or which relate to subjects little connected with 
tho common affairs of life, are received with eagerness, or at 
least without resistance. Others, not compreheuded in eithes 
of these classes, encounter the most dreadful opposition. ‘The 
Copernican System of Astronomy and Political Economy al- 
ford us illustrations of the resistance with which truth some- 
times meets. Gallileo suffered imprisonment for daring to as- 
sert what are now universally received as correct ideas. While 
Political Economists, it must be admitted, are not corporeally 
punished, the affected contempt which is poured upoo them, 
from every quarter, affords strong evidence that the genera! 
tone of society has changed the mode of exhibition, without 
eradicating the evil feeling. 

Is this a reason for recantation? While Sir H. Davy was 
discovering the metallic bases of the different earths, a learved 
lecturer in this country seized every occasion, in the course of 
his instruction, to refute those ridiculous innovations. It is in 
vain to attempt to stay the torrent, and no less unavailing to 
endeavor to force back truth : impediments may be throvwn ia 
its course, but eventually it will bury them under its waves. 
The mind, says Moore, turns as naturally to treth, as a flower 
ia a dark eave to a glimmering of light through its entrance. 

The Review, the title of which is prefixed to these remarks, 
contains, with a great variety of useful and interesting infor- 
mation on the subject of frou, many errors, affecting principles 
of vital interest to this country. We propose to select these 
from the article, and make them the subject of a few observa- 
tious. ‘shose who oppose protections, to the extent to which 
they are carried by our Government, are stigmatized as mere 
theorists, unworthy of attention from legislators aud’ practical 
men. The artisans themselves having declared, in most decid- 
ed terins, their opposition to these soi-disant practical men, it 
is probable that we will shortly be enabled to shake off the epi- 
thet, in the sense in which our opponents use it, and affix it to 
our common-sense men. We have always remarked that the 
most visionary persons were those opposed to us on this great 
question. It is true facts are sometimes showered down upon 
us, but the misfortune is, that they have no more covuection 
with the principles attempted to be supported by them, than 
the crackling of sulphur ia the band with a remedy for rheu- 
matism—always excepting, however, the relation which the 
imagination supposes to exist. Any one, who has not been in 
the habit of examining, with care, essays similar to the article 
before us, will be astonished to find how completely, in them, 
as in this, facts are assumed for granted, without any evidence 
in their support, and assertions are proposed for arguments. 

Speaking of the introduction of iron money, by Lycurgus, 
the Reviewer says: 

The error of Lycurgas did not fie in ascribing to it a value beyond 
ita actual cost, but in depriving it of the property of convertibility to use- 
ful parposes, which was necessary to maintain its price.—p.354, 

The grammatical, and doubtless true meaning, of this pas- 
sage, is, that * convertibility to useful purposes ” is “ necessary 
to maintain its price,”"—(the price of ironJ—and we must infer 
from this two notions : that money has no value, and that iron 
could not be used in Sparta for money and other purposes at 
the same time. Mouey, some think, has nothing but fictitious 
value ; but we would like to know how any value can be ficti- 
tious, and io what respects fictitious value differs from value it- 
self. There is no such thing as dirt, said a chemist, who, from 
being continually conversant with the elements of matter, had 
jost all the associations necessary to form the idea of cleanli- 
ness. It is therefore a fictitious notion ; and so we might say 
ef a large number of our ideas, and be not a whit less satisfied 
that pajn and pleasure, depending almost entirely upen imagin- 


permits the application of power to the earth in an advanta- 
geous mauner. Gold is a good and useful thing, becsuse it 
| pleases the imagination, and is the best material for many uten- 
| sils, and for uwuey ; but, fur our part, we perceive something 
‘very substantial iu all these applications of the precious metal, 

aud feel, in our enjoyment of iis possession, quite as much re- 
ality, from any of these causes, as in the property of a number 
| of shovels equivalent in value to the gold, even if they should 
| be instrumental in furnishing petatoes for our table. The se- 


receive the protectiou of | cond idea involved in the proposition uoder examination, is 
| quite as erroveous as the first. 
On the Sth, the young mouarch made his triumphant entry | 


How cau the coining of a cer- 
tain portion of metal prevent its **couvertbility to usefub pur- 
poses?’ Suppose ove-half of the iren in Pennsylvania were 
coined for our currency, what would prevent the use of the 
other half? And, again, if the whole of the stock were ap- 
plied to the same purpose, and as fast a3 pew irou were maua- 
factured in our State it should likewise be required, what is to 
hinder foreign importations ?—and what the application of for- 
eign metal to the manufacture of utensils? In the case sup- 
posed, irou would necessarily rise in price, from the increased 
demanc, and would be sent to Pennsylvania by every one en- 
gaged iu the trade, who followed the guidance of interest, that 
is, by the whole number of persons devoted to it. Here we 
must beg the reader to recollect, that, by reducing the whole 
quantity of iron at present in the world, to the amouat which 
existed in the days of Lycurgus, the reasoning will apply with 
equal force to Sparta in bis ume. Hf the money at present ne- 
cessary to the Pennsylvania circulation shou'd be 1,000,000 of 
dollars, and half the iron in the State have this value—grant- 
ing, likewise, that we are entirely excluded from foreign com- 
merce—what would be the effect of this new application of the 
metal! ‘ihe demand for iron is doubled, and the supply cvn- 
tinues the same for some time—the price rises greatly, and, as 
a necessary consequence, the same quantity, in weight, of iron, 
will not be applied to the cireulation. The reader cap easiis 
extend this idea, and will perceive, that, though ireu would be 
increased iu value, its * convertibility to useful purposes ” 
would not be affected, excepting in proportion to its rise. The 
iulea, then, of its being deprived of this * convertibility,” is un- 
tenable. 

The Reviewer adds some interesting remarks—(p. 387-8)— 
consisting of statements ou the writer's authority, aud supposi- 
tions on the credit of no one. [t would enlarge our comments 
too much to notice them in detail. We shali leave their refu- 
tation, as well as the demonstration of some errors relating to 
the proporties of iron, to ove eminently qualified for the under- 
taking. 

We all hear a great deal of reasoning upon the subject of 
sudden changes, without defining the meaning of the term sud- 
den change. Let the article be agaia heard : 

All that we would contend for, is, that there should be no sudden 
chauge in the principles by which a valuable branch of mdustry would 
be at once destroyed, beyond the possibility of re-establishmenut.—p.379. 

We are willing, in addition, at once te admit, that, where the scale 
bas been founded upon unproper principles, it ought to be instantly 
changed.—p.33v. 

Two admissions are here involved : one is, that the present 
duties on iron are too high for a * permanent race ;"" and the 
other, that the scale which regulates them is wrong—that is, 
that their proportions are unequal. Whatobjection is there to 
an immediate reduction of duties? “A valuabie branch of in- 
dustry would be at once destroyed, beyond the possibility of re- 
establishment.” How completely is the question avoided !— 
A father, who has a son engaged in an unprofitable trade, is 
obliged to supply him, from year to year, with half the funds 
necessary to his support: there is no prospect of the business 
changing for at least fourteen years: by supporting bim eaure- 
ly for a year, and thus enabling him to learn some other trade, 
the son will have it in his power to provide for bimself—is it 
more advantageous to adopt the latter course? By no means, 
our Reviewer would say, “a valuable branch of industry would 
be at once destroyed, beyoud the possibility of re-establish- 
ment.” Although it be denominated * valuable,” it is admit- 
ted to be valueless, sine so great a protection as 159 per ent.* 
is demanded to be continued for fourteen years longer. Bat 
yet it ought not to be disturbed for some time—the change 
should be gradual. It is true almost every change is in itself 
injurious : it would be as ridiculous to argue, from this, against 
all sudden changes, as to object to take medicine when we are 
sick. 

Every system of reduction must have some termination, 
which may be extinguishment or any thing short of extinguish- 
ment. 

To attain the first object—[ reduction ]}—as we presume it will not be 
contended that irun should ever be imported free of duty while the na- 
tion needs a revenue to me °t its gurrent expenditare—let a minimum 
be fixed, beyond which it shall not descend, and which will, evidently, 
when correctly viewed, place our consumers of iron on an equal foot- 
ing with those who pay direct taxes in other countries.—p.380. 

Our Reviewer has not followed the rules of logic, and we 
are obliged to collect his ideas on this subject from different 
prges : 

For a wise policy would dictate that the import of the inferior sorts 
should be more impeded than that of the best descriptions. This is an- 
alogous to the system at present sanctioned by law, and is dictated by 
sound views. Fixing, then, the minimum duty at about 25 per centum 
on the value of the better qualities of the two varieties of raw iron, it 
will amount to about seven and a half, and fifteen dollars on the bar.— 
p.do2 

The first extract had doubtless prepared our reades for a very 
moderate demand from our ioderate Reviewer ; but, alas! the 
mioimum is to be 25 per centnm—that is to say, every four 
years you are to pay for as much iron as you have used in any 
one year, in addition to its cost of production, to have the gra- 
tification of saying this is “* American Iron,” “ which will, evi- 
dently, when correctly viewed, place our consumers of iren op 
an equal footing with those who pay direct taxes in other coun- 
tries.” Not “evidently,” since a great many thousand persons 
will deny its truth. We think it very evident that it will not 
be so favorable to the consumers of iron. The effect produced 
in protecting manufactures is a partial or total exclusion of for- 
eign goods : does not every one perceive, that, jast in propor- 
tion as foreign goods come in and pay this exorbitant duty, the, 
final object-—-protection—is missed? So, too, has it been for- 
gotten. that smuggling exists, in as great a degree as the duties 
are raised, because the premium upon it is higher. Indepen- 


“ See the Report of the Select Committee on the Blacksmiths’ peti- 
tion, in the Banner of the Constitution, vol. 2, page 122, 
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dently of all abstract reasoning, we refer to a well known fact 
in finances, that all duties intended for purposes of revenue 
have a certain lienit—vnben extended beyond which, they be- 
come Jess and less productive. There is another idea in the 
extracts just made, which requires comment. The Reviewer's 
minimum is the technical mivimum, which, as he justly ob- 
serves, has the effect of more impeding the importation of iron 
of an inferior sort, than that of a superior. The advantage of 
this is the general advantage arising from the Tariff, that of 
preferring one kind of industry to another, which we must ad- 
mit is the policy of the law, ia the lawyer's sense of the tetm 
policy ; but, that it is a wise policy, we must be permitted to 
deuvy, for the same reason, that we think agriculture a branch 
of industry quite as advantageous to the country as manufac- 
tures. We have another objevtion to this minimum—which is, 
that it mystifies finance and legislation—it defrauds the public, 
by concealing from them, as much as possible, the amount of 
taxes which they pay. 

In relation to the gradual diminution of duties, we Gnd it pro- 
posed, that, after a certain definite period, to 

Let the duty be gradually and almost insensibly reduced. Less than 
twenty-five years would probably be sufficient to effect this, without a 
wanton waste of property.—p.35v. 

‘To ths limit—[ 25 per cent. |—we believe that the duty may be finally 
reduced, without causing injurv to our own trade, provided the present 
duties remaim im force for fourteen years, and be then gradually redu- 
ced.—p.322. 

‘This is no EXcESSsive duty, and the period of duration is not 
unreasonable, in the estimation of some, among whom is our 
Reviewer. In one place it is said twenty-live years is not too 
long to endure the iron tax; and, in another, that fourteen 
would suffice. Even here we must not rest: the reduction 
inust be so gradual as to be alnsost insensible: 1 per cent. a year 
would be a very sensible reduction, and we do not run the risk 
of misrepreseuting the idea conveyed by the article, in assum- 
ing a reduction of this kind to have been in the contemplation 
of its writer. ‘The enormiiy of this supposed tax is vot at first 
evident :-in order to estimate it correctly, you must calculate 
from the first Tariff for protection, that of the year 1816—that 
is, fifteen years fiom the present time ; now add this to four- 
teen, the time for which, it is thought by the Reviewer, the duty 
ought yet to remain, and you have thirty-nine years. You must 
nut stop even bere—but, assuming the rate of diminution to be 
I per cent. a year, and the present duty to be one hundred and 
fifty per centum, you wil! have one bundred and twenty-five 
years to be added to the thirty-nine, giving one hundred and 
sixty-four years as the period during whicd it is necessary to 
protect the manufacture of iron. 

The plan we have proposed, of continuing the present duty for a li- 
mited time, is consistent with the policy of the most enlightened nations, 
who do not hesitate to grant monopolies for definite periods to the inven- 
tors of new processes in the arts, and most of whom give equal encou- 
rageMment to those who merely introdacethem. * * * If, then, it be 
sound and highly prefitable policy, to grant a monopoly to individuals 
for lunited periods, thereby exciuding our own citizens from advantages 
which in most eases he open Lo foreign cauutries, much more will it be 
politic and profitable, to protect a whole class of cur own artificers from 
external competition for a similar period, leaving the price to be lessened 
by the competition that security from a change of system will infallibly 
ereate. ‘The usual limit of a patent right having been found efficient in 
drawing forth inventive talent, an equal duration of protecting duty 
might be depended upon as sufficient to induce the investment of eapi- 
tal in a bustmess whose processes are understood, and in relation to 
which strict caleulation can be made.—p. 331. 

The argument in favor of a “ judicious tariff” is, we think, 
visionary enough—a fancied resemblance between the exclu- 
sive right of making, using, and vending new machines, and 
the protection of nvanufactures. This takes one man’s property 
in order to oblige him to purchase of another: that secures to 
an individual the enjoyment of his own property. The inven- 
tion of a machine ts unproductive of profit to the inventer, un- 
less it will echeapen the manufacture of goods. The primary 
effect of a patent really useful, is to lower the price of commo- 
dities. I need not add that protectivn, as it is termed, in the 
first instence, necessarily increases the cost of production of 
goods. From the fact that fourteen years is sufficient to call 
forth inventive genius, it is fancied that the same period would 
suffice for the introduction ef manufactures. Grant that it 
would, and the policy of attempting er effecting it is not 
proved; fourteea years the writer of the article himself thinks 
insufficient, since he asks for fourteen years, not from the time 
of the imposition of the duty, but from the present period, and 
we have already shown that he does not rest there. If the an- 
alogy did hold, what does it prove with respect to this country? 
Our Government has found the property of its citizens pro- 
moted by the encouragement of invention, and to stimulate 
genius has mace what in the view of some is a small sacrifice ; 
it has never seen proper to reward in the same manner tbe in- 
troduction of the inventions of other countries, because, where- 
ver they have been useful, its citizens have never been back- 
ward in profiting by them. According to the policy of ovr 
country, then, the argument, if sound io other respects. would 
prove nothing. 

In relation to the distress in the years 1816 and 1817, it is 
asserted that the losses in the iron trade were not confined to 
the Americans, but reached likewise to the English. 

The latter were, however, protected by the whole capital of the mer- 
chant, which was annihilated before the ruin could reach them, while 
the Am* ican establishments were directly exposed.—p, 382. 

An English manufacturer in Birmingham or Sheffield has a 
customer in Liverpool—he is the correspondent of a house in 
Philadelphia, to whom he ships on commission all the good 
which he has received from bis manufacturer. A manufactur 
on the Juniata or the Schuy!kill has a merchant in Phila: 
phia who purchases al! his goods; the customers of these r 
facturers fail; upon whom is the loss more direct? / 
suppose neither should fail, but both incur‘losses ; doc 
follow that, prices continuing the same, both of the 
chants will be unwilling to give as high a price as 
the same articles—and whom has a greater or more 
affected? The truth is, our reviewer has perple 
with a hitle mysticism, which he complains po’ 
mists have thrown over these subjects; an oJ 
usually arises nrom the nature of the medium 
anu object ig examided, and not from the ob 
times an examinatfon of any kind is omitter 
may be allowed to say, there is a litle p’ 
nouncing an opinicn. 
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that, at the moment, they will be equally objectionable to the advocates ) 
of both.—p.383. 

The word “ sticklers” appears more suitable far the bar-room 
than the “ American Quarterly Review.” The writer is cor- 
rect in supposing that his “ views "—if “ views” they may be 
called—will not be agreeable to either party. An attempt to 
compound felony with a person who wil) not admit that be has 
committed a crime, is as obnoxious to the accused as to the 
law. 

The following part of the article contains broad assertions 
in favor of the Tariff. These we meet with a flat contradic- 
tion : BOL content, however, with mere assertion in opposition 
to mere assertion, we refer the reader to the numerous and ex- 
celleat essays, upon the subject, in the Free Trade Advocate, 
and the Banner of the Constitution. 


And so in respect to the clamor which it has been attempted to excite 
among importing merchants, we might appeal to the growing prosperi- 
ty of that interest, as a proof that the clamor has no foundation.—p.384. 

We, too, will appeal to the state of our commerce, as an il- 
lustration of the effects of the Tariff. In the year 1829 an in- 
telligeut merchant of New York said that not a single ship had 
been built in that port during the year, and that, since he had 
been in business, which embraced a period of twenty or thirty 
years, he had never known of such an occurrence. In the same 
place, during that year, a large number of houses were empty. 
Do you wish to see the happy effects of the * American Sys- 
tem?" Go to cur ship-yards—go to our wharves—inquire of 
the industrious mechanic, of the starving families of those nu- 
merous persons whose subsistence depends upon ship-building 
and commerce. ‘The writer of these remarks bas been made 
acquainted, by accident, with some of the distress which has 
been an attendant upon the last ‘Tariff. 

We, however, believe, that the obvious cause lies, in the latter in- 
stance—| that of merchants|—upon the surface, and exists in the plan 
of credit duties—the wise conception of the illustrious Hamilton—by 
which. so long as the limit at which smuggling would be profitable, or 
consumption diminished, is not reached,every addition of duty increas- 
es the etlective capital, and adds to the nett profits of the mmporter.—p. 
354. 

Truly we cannot but hope to see the day arrvive, when the mist rais- 
ed by designing politicians, and soi-disant economists, shall be dissipat- 
ed.—p. 353. 

This we cheerfully adopt as our language jn commenting up- 
on the passage above cited. The writer has entangled himsell 
with subtile reflections. If the United States should impose a 
duty of $100 upon a lot of goods which is imported to-day, 
and ove year should be granted for its payment, taking the in- 
terest of money to be six per centum, is it not clear that the 
duty is reduced to $94? ‘The only other effect is, enabling a 
merchant to borrow from the United States the $100, upon gi- 
ving such security as would enable him to procure a discount 
to same amount at the different banks. In what manoer a mer- 
chant's * effective capital” is thus increased, we are at a loss 
to imagine. It is absurd to assert that a diminution of duty 
operates entirely in favor of the merchants. This idea was 
doubtless based upon the notion of * a fictitious capital,” about 
which so much is said, when the most careless analysis would 
convince any one that it is a “fictitious” idea. On the subject 





terly to disregard, is not subject to legislative control, but 
continues to operate. The duties on coarse woollens produce 
much greater distress than what is directly caused by the pay- 
mest of the duty on the imported article. ‘The same tax is 
paid by those who buy domestic woollen manovfactures. Not 
only so, but these duties operate against those who are forced 
to make their cloth in their own families from being destitute 
of the means to purchase factorycloth. If the duties on these 
cloths were taken off, the foreign and domestic cloths would be 
cheaper by the amount of the duties and something more—and 
this deerease of the price would enable many who now wear 
their own cloth to pay others for weaving it with much less 
labor than if they should continue to perform the labor of weav- 
ing theirown cloth. ‘The reduction in price of imported cloths 
and of those made at our own factories, has already led to a 
great saving of labor, and a great increase of comfort, by ena- 
bling people to purchase their cloth instead of making it them- 
selves, at greater expense. A greater reduction in the price of 
cloths would go still further to enable our people generally to 
obtain clothing by other labor than that of making cloth. 

If the above supposition, that the Tariff doubles the price of 
the inferior deseription of woollen clothing, be extravagant—if 
all that can be truly affirmed in this respect is that the expense 
and difficulty of procuring clothing is considerably increased to 
the poor—there is still little danger of an over-estimate of the 
pernicious effects of this part of the American System upon 
the health of the country. Almost any thing that is termed 
wool will make a fabric sufficient to keep in the natura! warmth 
of the human body. Coarse wool is so cheap in Smyrna and 
in England that it hardly bears’‘a price. These duties are as 
absurd, and as injurious to the beaith of our poor—especially 
in the cities—as they are unwarranted by the Constitution. It 
is impossible to estimate the malignant influence of the duty on 
woo! alone—thrown in to induce the wool growers to support 
the American System—upon the health of the American peo- 
ple. Much less is it possible to estimate the baneful effects of 
an artificial system, which, operating upon a population of 
thirteen millions, renders it more difficult—much more diffi- 
cult—for every man not in affluent circumstances to obtain co- 
vering for his beds, and clothing for his family. 

A FRIEND TO THE POOR. 


FOR THE BANNER OF THE CONSTITUTION. 





AN APPEAL FOR JUSTICE TO THE POOR, 
Addressed to the Members elected to the Twenty- Second Congress 
of the United States. 

NO. XXIV. 

This subject is inexhaustible. Considered in any one of its 
relations, it comprehends vastly more than those who, in the 
arrogance of power, imposed the Tariff of 1828, did or could 
imagine. Volumes would scarcely suffice to discuss—even as 
well as the present state of knowledge would permit—the ef- 
fects of the restrictive system only upon that part of the sub- 
ject now under consideration—the health of the people of the 
United States. The imperfection of the human mind entitles 





of smuggling, it may be well to remark, that if, during the reign 
of Napoleon, smuggling, through his double lines, cost no more 


than from 10 to 25 per cent., there can be no temptation from | 


money, if illicit wade is oot undertaken when the boon is 159 
per cent. 

Our object has not been to examine the Tariff in detail, nor 
the expression of what we deem the correct view of the sub- 
jet, but merely to comment upon the principles advanced in 
the article which we have been examining. It is worthy of re- 
mark, that America, after having presented the delightful spec- 
tacle of a nation thriving luxuriously under a system of Free 
Trade, has at last shackled herself with the chains of European 
barbarism. Uvumindfal of the lessons of experience—-which 
have univers: !!'y demonstrated that to unlearn is more difficult 
than to learn, her most intelligent citizens are now reduced to 
the necessity ef applying all their powers to expel error and 
prevent is introduction. } 
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AN APPEAL FOR JUSTICE TO THE POOR, 
Addressed to the Members elected to the Twenty-Second Congress 
of the United States. 

No. XXII. 

The duty on imported wool is four cents upon a pound, 
and in addition thereto fifty per centum upon the value. As 
io woollen cloths of the cheaper kind, the object of the law 
of May, 1828, was to exclude them from being brought into 
the country, which Congress had the same, and no greater 
or better mghg.to do than to exclude a citizen who had sail- 
ed across the Aulantic, from returning home again. 1] am 
not competent to estimate the rate of duty which the Tariff 
imposes upon the apparel of the poor, upon which, per- 
haps, one-third part of the money spent by a poor family 
is laid out. The legislative contrivance of an artificial esti- 
mate of value, whereby a sum over fifty cents is computed to 
be a dollar—a sum over one dollar immediately becomes two 
dollars and fifty cents, and any increase upon the sum of two 
dollars and an half*makes it up to four dollars, baffles calcula- 
tion, and renders it difficult to ascertain the amount of the sums 
extorted from those who are forced to purchase woollen cloth- 
ing for the benefit of the protecting system. It is, perhaps, fair 
to follow the legislative precedent; and as, from the real or sup- 
posed difficulty of ascertaining actual cost, the legislature has 
assumed a suppositious cost, so the difficulty of ascertaining 
the actual rate of duty upon the value of woollen goods, result- 
ing from the mode in which the law is framed, authorizes a 
like arbitrary estimate of the rate of duty. Arbitrary deeming 
is as competent to one party as the other, and I therefore con- 
tend that it ought “to be deemed and taken” that the burden 
imposed by the protecting system upon the poor for the ex- 
peuse of procuring woollen clothing, is one hundred per cept.; 
or in other words, that the Tariff doubles the difficulty and ex- 
pense of procuring clothes when covering and warmth only 
are required. 

This is pot ay extravagant supposition. The duty on coarse 
woo! and coarse woollep elothing is inordinate, and in some 
cases exceeds one hundred per cent. Besides this, the prinei- 
ple of political economy which the Tariff party secms ut- 





every opponent of a restrictive law continually to protest against 

the possibility of stating but a small proportion of the evil that 
it will do, and but a minute proportion of the good that it will 
prevent. Whocan imagine, much less foretell or describe, the 
‘effects of a political regulation whereby the inhabitants of a 
country are insufficiently clothed? It may be stated—not as a 
rhotorical flourish, but with truth—that the bills of mortality 
and the grave yards bear witness against the presumption of a 
legislature which sets up its own wisdom against the wisdom 
of nature, aod enacts laws which interfere with the ordinary 
‘comforts of the people. But unless there be an examination 
into the positive and negative effects of restrictive laws far 
more extensive, laborious, and aecurate than was ever made in 
reference to the enaction of these laws, no conception approx- 
imating to the truth will be attained of the injurious conse- 
quences of apy system which puts restrictions upon natural 
right. 

The object of the writer is not a full discussion of the sub- 
ject—for that is in itself impossible, and if it were possible 
would be a task to which he is especially incompetent—but to 
draw attention to the effects of the Tariff—especially its pre- 
ventive eflects—its operation to prevent the people of the coun- 
try from obtaining comforts and the means of preserving health, 
which they would otherwise obtain, and from which they are 
debarred by the restrictive system. 

What is true in regard to the operation of the Tariff to in- 
crease the price of manufactures of wool, and the difficulty of 
obtaining them, is also true in regard to the manufactures of 
flax and cotton, and to all manufactures in which these three 
materials, wool, flax, and cottou, are mixed. Did the legisla- 
tors who passed the far-famed act of May, 1828, ever consider 
the medical effeets of woollen undervests, worsted or woollen 
stockings, comfortable surtouts or great coats, or even of clean 
linen? ‘They knew not what it was to want a shirt, or even 
a daily change of shirts, and reflecied ljitte upon the éffects of 
their system upon those who could not earn legislative wages 
by disturbing the condition of society. The expense of the 
compensation of the Members of the National Legislature 
bears no proportion to the mischief which that body does, and 
ever must do, while it interferes with the great interests and 
concerns of human life, which are not given to its charge, and 
which it does not and cannot comprehend, It is not within 
the sphere of legislators to make the fortunes of individuals, 
and they cannot do so without injuriously affecting the mass of 
society, nor without impairing the health of the people, upon 
which the wealth of the country—which the blundering restric- 
tive policy professes to promote—so much depends, 
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Susquemannan County, (Pa.) May 31st, 1831. 

Dear Sir: Your removal into Pennsylvania places you at 
ence in the focus of Proteetionisin—Massachusetts not ex¢ept- 
ed. In Pennsylvania we are blinded by prejudice, founded on 
\the grossest ignorance—in Massachusetts they are stimulated 
iby self-interest. Despond not: if the position “ Magna est ve- 
ritas et prevalcbit” be correct, the system you so ably advocate 
must succeed. You have already overthrown many errors. 
We hear nothing now of the rate of exchange being against 
us, vor that the imports exceeding the exports must necessarily 
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be injurious to the country. These absurdities are already dis- 
pelled generally. The duties on sugar and salt are also evi- 
dently absurd. By intelligence from a gentleman of much in- 
formation, resideut in Louisiana, and who has the management 
of & large sugar estate there, 1 am informed that the profits 
Average twenty per centum on a well-managed sugar planta- 
tion. If the fariare of Pennsylvania could be induced to re- 
flect, that, with all their industry and economy, they cannot 
clear more than three per centum on their farms, while a lord- 
y planter can live like a prince, and clear twenty per centum, 
they would perceive the absurdity of paying three cents extra 
on every pound of sugar they use, for the planter's benefit. 
The great difficulty is to get men to think. 

The prejudices of our population are strong in favor of in- 
ternal improvement and protecting domestic industry, without 
understanding the true principles of either. On internal im- 
provement, the Legislature seems to act on the principles of in- 
ceudiaries, who set fire to a city that they may have an op- 
portunity to plunder during the conflagration. On the Protect- 
ing System, prejudice and ignorance are combined. The sugar 
duty is so plain, that its advocates can get quit of it on no other 
ground than that it would be ruinous to the System to disturb 
any of its parts. Our Governor was, in his Message, pleased 
to say, that Pennsylvania was not only willing to make her own 
improvements, but was also willing that the General Govern- 
ment should appropriate a portion of the public funds to assist 
other States in making theirs. Such a declaration on his part 
was entirely uncalled for ; nor do I believe the general sense 
of the people would support the assertion. The State debr, 
when the improvements contracted for are finished, will be no- 
thing short of fifteen millions of dollars ; and, should the lite- 
ral and common-sense-construction of the United States Con- 
stitution be adopted, and the duties not necessary for revenue 
be stricken off, (which I sincerely hope may be the case,) the 
last hopes of this State—the division of the surplus funds 
amongst the States—fall at once, and the national debt of En- 
glaud, and the State debt of Pennsylvania, way be considered 
of equal perpetuity. -In short, whe legislation of Peonsylvania, 
for the last twenty-five years, has been a complete biunder. At 
that period, the State had double the public property that the 
State of New York had. How stands the case now? The 
State of New York has a schovol-fund, that makes a common 
education almost free—her improvements made—and her debt 
now not more than five millions, and reducing annually ; while 
Pennsylvania has no school-fund—vast sums in unproductive 
road and bridge-stock—and a taxation that almost reduces the 
proprietor of the soil to the situation of a tenant. The value 
of farms on the North and South side of the line between the 
States of New York and Pennsylvania, the quality of the soil 
and improvements being alike, is at least twenty per centum in 
favor of those on the North side of that line. Excuse this di- 
gression. With the General Government lies the relief that is 
generally called for, and I hope the call will be so loud and 
long that the next Congress will see the propriety of attending 
lo itin a spirit of conciliation. Publie opinion must and will 
direct their course, and the eorrectness of the public opinion 
depends chiéfly on public information. On you, more than on 
any other person or press in the country, do the friends of Free 
Trade, of State Rights, and of a strict construction of the U. 
States Constitution, rely. If the publishing of the Banner is 
not totally ruinous, [ hope you will persevere. The repose and 
welfare of the Union depend on the next Congress : I hope 
their deliberations may be wise, just, and conciliatory. Wish- 
ing you success in a righteous cause, Lam, &c. 





Berxsnine County, (Mass.) May 13, 183]. 

We must, in some way or other, get up an Anati-Tariff Con- 
vention in New York or Philadelphia, in the course of the 
next fall. It seems to me that the burden of our song, 
should be the total ignorance of Members of Congress, in re- 
gard to the retarding influence of the Tariff. Our cause is as 
true as truth itself, and must finally sueceed,’ if there be truth 
in the old saying, Magna est veritas et prevalebit. 

The depth of ignorance in the cotintry is such, that all bat 
such as are indefatigable as yourself, would despair of dissi- 
pating what may be termed an universal delusion. —L got into 
a pet the other day, because I could not drive out of the head 
of a Judge of the Supreme Court of this Commonwealth, 
what may be termed the Boston Tariff tenet, viz. that the 
West India planter, not the Boston consumer, pays the duty 
op molasses. 





. 
Cuarteston, May 24th, 1832. 

I have too long negleeted to send you the amount of my sub- 
scription to the Banner of the Constitution. It certainly has 
not merited this neglect, for I conceive it incomparably the 
most valuable paper published in the United States, and is des- 
tined, if any thing can achieve so desirable an end, to save this 
Union. Wishing you every success in your exertions to bring 
baek into the right track ap interested majority and a deluded 
people, Fam, &c. 


eee 


Cincinnati, (Ohio,) May 21st, 1831. 

T enclose you in this letter twenty dollars, to be applied to 
the gratuitous circulation of the Banner, and after a while I 
intend to send you another remittance. Wishing you and the 
cause you are engaged in success, | remain, &c. 
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their trausmission by mail, and will forward receipts therefor, free of 
postage, to the subscribers. 

LF The notes of any solvent Banks, most convenient to.the subsecri- 
bers, will be accepted in payment. 
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